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THE INFANTRY SOLDIER. 


THE career of the foot-soldier in the history of the world has been 
both interesting and remarkable. From a very small beginning he 
has grown to be the most important factor in the ranks of armed 
men. A servant at first, he has become a lord. A dependent for 
centuries, he claims now to call all men-at-arms his auxiliaries. Out 
of the chrysalis of the slinger and the archer, the cross-bowman, and 
the fusileer, the full-grown, well-developed infantryman, as we now 
know him, the highest possible type of the soldier, has been developed. 

Three distinct periods in the history of the small-arm missile soldier 
are worthy of consideration. The first period covers the time during 
which he was lightly esteemed and seldom employed. The second 
begins when the dependence in battle first rested upon him, and ex- 
tends to the birth of the magazine shoulder weapon. 

Only the most salient features of these periods can now be con- 
sidered. 

During all of the first period infantry troops were of but little 
value in an armed encounter. Their principal office during this time 
was to serve the knights and cavaliers in a menial capacity, and to 
follow them into battle to remount them if they should unfortunately 
be thrown from their horses. If occasion offered during the battle, 
it was their further duty to fall upon and despatch the unarmed and 
unhorsed cavaliers of the enemy, stricken down by their masters. 
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Occasionally they were called upon at the opening of an engage- 
ment, or at the beginning of a charge, to form in “battle array,” and 
fire upon the enemy, with the hope of breaking up or demoralizing his 
front. Sometimes they were formed in deep lines to cover the advance 
or retirement of their masters. At the battle of Bouvines, in 1214, 
Count de Bologne formed his infantry in a hollow square, within 
which he and other cavaliers retired to rest after a brief period of 
combat. They came out when duly refreshed and again renewed the 
battle. 

The highest stage of good service attained by the infantry during 
the early part of this period, was reached after the arblast, or cross- 
bow, had been accepted as the principal arm of foot troops. This 
weapon for a considerable time after its introduction bore the reputa- 
tion of being a terrible instrument of destruction. The second Coun- 
cil of Lateran, held in 1139, forbade its employment by Christians in 
warfare with each other, on the ground that it was a “murderous 
device.” 

The second epoch of the infantryman may be said to have begun 
about the time of the succession of Gustavus Adolphus to the com- 
mand of the Swedish army, early in 1600, and extends to the birth of 
the breech-loading shoulder weapon. 

Under the control of the Swedish sovereign a complete change 
for the better was effected in the military equipment of his foot troops. 
He shortened the length of the pike, adopted a method of carrying 
cartridges in a pouch instead of in the shape of charges hung upon 
cords,. lightened the musket so that it could be carried upon the 
shoulder without the use of a cushion, and fired without a rest. These 
changes increased the mobility of the infantry and gave great advan- 
tages to the “Snow King” and his “body guard,” as his enemies 
derisively called him and his little army, when he first crossed the 
Baltic. His enemies of the Austrian coalition were in no manner pro- 
gressive, and in conforming to the-conservatism for which they 
were noted, adhered to the deep formation their predecessors had em- 
ployed, and used muskets of such clumsy construction that ninety- 
four commands were required to load them by the numbers. 

At the beginning of this period the infantry soldier had come to 
be regarded as the main dependence in battle. Several centuries had 
been required to effect the transformation, but while the change had 
come slowly it had come surely, feeling its way as it progressed and 
holding on tenaciously to every new development that gave promise 


for increased efficiency. 
Prominent among these developments were the improvements and 
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changes made from time to time in the weapons the infantryman 
carried, including the substitution of the bayonet for the pike. These 
changes were all stubbornly resisted, especially the substitution of 
the bayonet for the pike, and many years elapsed before the latter 
named weapon was entirely discarded. It was light and graceful and 
could be easily handled and used. The bayonet, on the other hand, 
was clumsy, and when attached to the muzzle of the musket by means 
of the wooden stock with which it was provided, prevented the 
loading and firing of the piece. It prevailed, however, finally because 
it could be more easily carried than the pike and served the same 
purpose. 

The flint lock came along next in turn, and gave another impetus 
to the foot-soldier, by enabling greater rapidity in firing. 

But we must not forget to honor the Swiss infantry, which, even 
before the days of Gustavus Adolphus, had carved out for itself the 
reputation of being the roughest fighters in continental Europe. The 
Spanish infantry came next into repute, and for a considerable period 
enjoyed a widespread reputation for courage and efficiency. Nor must 
we omit to honor Louis XII. of France, who in his brief reign ac- 
complished changes in his army that greatly increased the importance 
of infantry. After persistent effort this sagacious monarch succeeded 
in practically dismounting the gentry and overcoming their prejudices 
against foot troops. At his solicitation Bayard and other distinguished 
knights accepted the command of bodies of infantry, and many of the 
French nobles following these illustrious examples, exchanged the 
lance for the pike. 

Under Frederick the Great, the Prussian infantry came to be con- 
sidered the best body of soldiers in Europe. By repeated and long- 
continued exercises it had become familiar with marching in order 
of battle, forming and deploying and executing rapid firing. A 
cylindrical iron ramrod, invented by General Desauer during his idle 
moments while a member of the “Smoking Parliament” of his sover- 
eign, and a funnel-shaped vent, invented by some unknown genius, 
gave the Prussian infantry great advantages over their opponents. 
By the use of these simple inventions much time was saved in prim- 
ing and in handling the ramrod, and a well-trained soldier was able 
to discharge his musket eight times in a minute instead of six as 
before. 

“Modern tactics,” says Duparcq, “came forth completely formed 
from the Prussian camps of the eighteenth century. The basis and the 
maneuvers of infantry as now practiced by the several nations, are 
the immediate results of the maneuvers either perfected or introduced 
by Frederick the Great.” 
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No great improvements were made in the arms carried by the in- 
fantry of the French army during the supremacy of Napoleon. Some 
changes were effected in organization and tactics, but to the close of 
the epoch we have marked out, no changes of any importance oc- 
curred in the mechanism or manner of use of the weapons of the in- 
fantryman. The Prussian method of solidity largely disappeared and 
in its place new methods of marching and attacking were adopted. 
All the wars of the first Republic, and the campaigns in Italy and 
Germany clearly set forth this characteristic feature in the progress of 
modern military art. “The secret of Napoleon’s success,” says Gen- 
eral Cullom, “lay as much in the legs of his troops as in their arms; 
in marching more than in fighting.” 

In concluding our observations upon this epoch it is worthy of 
consideration that Charles V. and Philip II. of Spain owed their 
victories solely to their infantry ; that Frederick the Great obtained all 
his notable successes by the use of his unwielding Prussian foot troops, 
and that Napoleon conquered at Austerlitz, at Jena, at Friedland, and 
at Wagram, by the use of his infantry. 

Very little progress either in the armament or in the methods of 
infantry occurred for many years after the close of the campaign 
ending in the battle of Waterloo. The war of the great Rebellion 
in the United States was begun and waged for a time with similar 
weapons to those used in the war of the Revolution of the American 
Colonies against Great Britain. A few regiments were armed with 
rifles of domestic or foreign manufacture, but the majority carried 
the Harper’s Ferry or the Belgian musket. One very material change, 
however, must not be overlooked. The percussion cap had come into 
general use by the infantry, and the flint lock had entirely disap- 
peared. The efficiency of the infantry had been largely increased by 
this change, but in all other respects the condition remained practically- 
the same as that which existed in Colonial days. 

The war of the Rebellion greatly stimulated improvements in fire- 
arms, and the inventive genius of the world has since been largely 
engaged in attempts to produce a magazine arm suitable for infantry. 
This object has in a measure been satisfactorily accomplished, and 
the introduction of the magazine shoulder weapon marks the be- 
ginning of a new era. 

Armed with this weapon and skilled in its use, the American in- 
fantryman is invincible. With this arm his efficiency has reached a 
higher plane as a combatant than has ever before been’reached. He 
has become in fact the ideal soldier of all times; the king of his kind; 
the supreme monarch of all men at arms. 

The introduction of the magazine rifle has not alone advanced the 
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standing of the individual infantryman, but as a necessary corollary 
has carried his branch of the service to a higher plane than it has 
ever before occupied. 

Outside of the field of logistics and grand strategy, concerning 
which subjects all officers of the army have a general knowledge, no 
line officer now more frequently meets with vital problems in the art 
of war than the officer serving. with foot troops.. In the regular 
establishment this officer must be prepared, whatever his grade, to con- 
duct an advance or control a: retreat according to established prin- 
ciples. He must be able to make proper tactical dispositions of a 
command, and to skillfully employ a fighting line. He must know 
when to advance and when to retire, in the presence of the enemy, 
and when and where and how to employ the several kinds of small 
arms fire with the greatest effect, and must be able to decide without 
error when and where the shock of contact with the enemy should 
occur. 

These are largely matters of judgment, it is true, but judgment 
governed by knowledge of the principles of modern warfare. 

Added to these requirements the infantry officer must now be con~ 
versant wiih the established methods of procuring information by 
means of patrols and reconnaissance, and of effecting and maintaining 
the security of a command in camp and on the march. He must have 
an active conception of the advantages and disadvantages due to the 
conformation of the ground, and must know where to establish a line 
for defense, and where and how to conduct offensive operations. He 
must possess to a large degree the practical knowledge of the engineer, 
and be able to build bridges and make roads and locate entrenchments 
and build them. 

Indeed the infantry officer now more than ever must be conversant 
with the whole field of the art of war, except possibly, it may be, in 
an accurate knowledge of the ballistic properties of artillery pro- 
jectiles and the proper choice of artillery positions and fire, to meet 
the changing’conditions of the battlefield. 

In view of these considerations it would seem that the public in- 
terests would be best subserved by the assignment to the infantry 
branch of the service those officers who excel in mental and physical 
qualities. 

One would naturally suppose that the ambition of active young 
officers would be to cast their fortunes with the arm of the service 
that promises to-day greater importance than ever before in deciding 
the tide of the battles of the future. 

But infantry field service involves much hard labor in marching 
and maneuvering, and lacks the attractive displays and opportunities 
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for personal exploits often afforded by means of horses and guidons 
and guns. As a consequence the infantry branch of the service misses 
the enrollment of some brilliant young men of soldierly instincts, who, 
it may be observed, would usually find their way to honor and fame 
more rapidly in the ranks of the foot troops than with either guns or 
sabres. 

The time has not long since passed when the infantry soldier, in 
popular estimation, needed but little training to fit him for battle. A 
little drilling and brightening of brasses; a smattering of guard duty 
and ability to keep step on the march, it was commonly thought con- 
stituted all that was really needed in completing the education of the 
infantry soldier. But, whatever the facts were, the magazine rifle and 
the target range, extended order and the consequent individualization 
of the soldier, have presented new conditions that have entirely 
changed the order of things, whatever they may heretofore have been. 

While the training of raw material necessary to make efficient in- 
fantry has never in fact been quickly accomplished, the work has 
grown more and more difficult with each improvement in firearms and 
change in battle tactics, until at the present time months and years 
are necessary to complete the work. Extended order especially 
affords a field in which the training of the soldier must reach a high 
plane. His instruction here includes the reinforcement of a small 
advance pushed out to meet the enemy, building upon it and support- 
ing and strengthening it, as it advances. In accomplishing this rein- 
forcement the soldier from the support or the reserve must be prepared 
by previous training to encounter the most demoralizing features of 
the battlefield. The dead and the dying lie in his way; the groans of 
the wounded sound in his ears above the din of battle, and the glance 
he obtains as he hastens along, of the frightful mutilations of shot 
and shell upon the bodies of his comrades, tends altogether towards 
demoralization ‘and delay. In this case, as well as in others, the dis- 
Cipline of the infantry soldier must be superior to the dread of the 
enemy’s fire, and the horrors of the battle. 

To the foot service has now been assigned the aa not alone of 
meeting the enemy with organizations held intact, but also of meeting 
him in a broken condition. And not alone so, but to meet him in- 
dividually in dispersed order. 

To train the ordinary man to fight alone, as is now required in 
the foot service; even though he may be separated from his nearest 
companions by comparatively slight intervals, requires a large culti- 
vation of the individual moral and physical forces, far beyond that 
found necessary under any other conditions. 

Under the requirements of the Drill Regulations, this training 
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must be accomplished under exacting conditions. The individuality 
of the soldier must be encouraged while perfect compliance with the 
will of his superiors in rank is inculcated and enforced. He must be 
taught loose methods where iron-clad rules must prevail. He must 
be taught to cut at random, and compelled to “hew to the line.” His 
individuality must be encouraged, while strict dependency must be 
enforced. And eventually, as a crucial test of this method of instruc- 
tion, he is required to exhibit perfect fire discipline in the presence of 
the enemy. 

In all the past ages the abnegation of individuality has been taught 
as positively essential to the perfect training of the soldier. The 
present system demands at our hands a more perfect soldier than has 
ever before existed, and burdens us in teaching him with the cultiva- 
tion of a faculty essentially antagonistic to this development. In- 
dividuality and discipline, it has been said, are strange mates. Prob- 
ably never before was desirable progeny expected from such marriage. 
Probably never before was the union of such antagonistic forces at- 
tempted with the hope of a harmonious result. As well, it would 
seem, might a turbid current be added to a clear stream with the 
hope of augmenting its strength without impairing its purity. 

To the military mind, schooled in the practices of the past, the 
union of individuality and discipline without the eventual disappear- 
ance of one or the other of these inharmonious elements, seemed im- 
possible. Nevertheless the union has been accomplished without such 
loss, and the American soldier subjected to such training has de- 
veloped the best fighting qualities the world has ever known. 

Whether battling against Spanish enemies in Cuba, harrying Fili- 
pinos in their trenches, or scaling defended walls in China, he has 
demonstrated the value of individualism combined with discipline. 

The education of the infantry soldier is further rendered difficult 
by the fact that the drill of the company and the battalion, and the 
evolutions of the regiment, are not confined to the simple movements 
that might be found necessary in maneuvers in the presence of the 
enemy and in camping and marching, but embrace a wide field beyond 
the line of useful, practical movements. The Drill Book describes 
about fifty movements in the School of the Company, about seventy- 
five in the School of the Battalion, and more than eighty in the 
Evolutions of the Regiment. In all these movements the infantry 
soldier must be instructed to some extent and made familiar with their 
execution. Over two hundred movements in all. Possibly one hun- 
dred more than are needed for all practical purposes. 

It is to be presumed, however, that these numerous methods of 
doing the same thing were adopted as a means of accomplishing dis- 
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cipline, rather than to prepare for every possible emergency that might 
arise. Toa large extent this object is realized by this means, but it is 
doubted by many officers who have spent long years at the work, 
whether any material improvement in discipline is accomplished by 
the use of many drill movements, especially after the necessary les- 
sons of prompt obedience have once been thoroughly learned. 

Experience seems to point to the School of the Soldier and the 
School of the Company as the best means afforded on the drill ground 
to encourage discipline and effect necessary training. The School 
of the Battalion must be added for tactical reasons, but the greater 
part of the Evolutions of the Regiment as now required may be re- 
garded as unnecessary for either of the purposes named. 

It is true that the variety of movements on the drill ground tends 
at first to awaken interest in their execution. Eventually, however, 
the necessity for supplementary means to continue this interest will 
inevitably be developed. The soldier, whether in or out of the ranks, 
affords no exception to the general rule that an incentive is necessary 
behind every well directed effort. Individuals, it is true, are found 
here and there, who have a well developed sense of duty, and need no 
incentive to accomplish all that is possible in the field of their re- 
spective labors. But, unfortunately, most of these gentlemen die 
young, or find lucrative openings in civil life, or get transferred to 
the staff. The ordinary mortal only remains and hangs on to a good 
old age, and it is with him that the conditions of daily life should be 
made to apply. . 

But drill, as a means of training, satisfies only one condition in 
the education of the infantryman. Another condition of equal, or 
even greater importance, presents itself for consideration. “The foot- 
soldier,” says Duparcq, “must be skillful, because his arm is effective 
only when managed with dexterity; agile, that he may be able to 
overcome all the obstacles of the ground; robust, that he may readily 
‘support privation and fatigue; and intelligent, that he may not be a 
mere machine, but a thinking being whose moral nature may be ap- 
pealed to. * *-* The physical force of the infantry soldier,” he 
continues, “is to be increased by drills, marches, maneuvers, and by 
gymnastics. His moral force must be increased by discipline, and the 
inculcation of the most elevated ideas of his importance and superi- 
ority. The infantry soldier,” he continues, “requires much time for 
instruction. He must be taught to climb, run, leap, and scale walls 
and escarpments. He must be instructed in reconnoitering, and taught 
the use of cover. His quickness of sight must be cultivated and ac- 
curacy of aim imparted by frequent target practice.” 

Each epoch in the history of the infantry soldier, it will be ob- 
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served, is marked by an advance in educational requirements. This 
advance, it is not uncommonly believed, has now reached a point close 
upon the border line of the possible. 

At all events, the well trained infantryman of the present day has 
pitched his tent far beyond the camping ground of his predecessors, 
and has widened the breach between himself and the untrained soldier 
until “it can be seen of all men” who care to look. 


H. R. BRINKERHOFF, 
Lieut. Colonel, U. S. Army. 
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THE BOSON'S SONG. 


You may talk of your prima donnas 
Who move vast crowds to tears, 

You may talk of the song of the woodland birds 
And the music of the spheres ; 


But I’ve listened to sweeter music 
Than ever you have heard 

From throat of man or woman, 
From angel or from bird. 


Yet the singer was Pipes, the boson, 
And it never before was known, 
Though he hummed a sea-song now and then, 


That his voice had a musical tone. 


We'd been cruising in the West Indies 
For many a weary day, 

With nothing to do but think of home 
And loved ones far away— 


Of sweethearts, wives, and little ones 
That we might ne’er see more; 
For hurricanes were rife at sea, 
And Yellow Jack on shore. 


We had dropped in at Samana Bay, 
And were waiting quietly there 
For orders from the admiral 
To go we knew not where. 


But we’d laid two weeks at anchor 
Under a broiling sun, 

Listlessly thinking that any change 
Must needs be a better one, 
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When we sighted the flag-ship’s tender, 
Spelled her signals word by word, 

But they only said, what we knew before, 
“We’ve orders for you on board.” 


The orders came, and the captain 
Glanced over them awhile, 

And then his weather-beaten face 
Grew bright with a joyous smile. 


He called the first lieutenant 
And whispered a word in his ear, 
And then we saw the same glad smile 
On the first luff’s face appear ; 


As he told the boson to man the bars 
And station his minions three, 

But he whispered something else to Pipes 
That made him grin with glee. 


At length the mates were stationed, 
The call rang loud and clear, 

And fore and aft the boson’s song 
Was echoed with a cheer. 


For little you know—you landsmen, 
Who never are called to roam— 

How sweet were the words the boson sung: 
“All hands, up anchor for home!” 


CasPER SCHENCK, 
Pay Director, U. S. N. (Retired). 
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THE CAVES OF CACAHUAMILPA. 


Extract from the Reminiscences of the Military Life of CuAs. S. HAMILTON, 
Late Major-General, U.S. Volunteers. 


Edited by his son, 
WILLIAM R. HAmILTOoN, Captain, Artillery Corps. 


(The time of this sketch was during the occupation of the City of Mexico—x847) 


“WE made numerous excursions to famous points in the vicinity, or 
within two or three days’ march of the City of Mexico. We were al- 
ways accompanied by Mexican officers, and Americans and Mexicans 
on all these excursions fraternized cordially and without feeling. One 
excursion I remember in particular, was to the famous cave of Caca- 
huamilpa. There were about a dozen of us in the party, Mexicans 
and Americans, without counting servants, when we left Tacubaya. 
To the eastward stood the giant Popocatapetl, his glittering diadem of 
snow dazzling the eye, as it gave back the beams of the morning sun; 
while stretching away to the south and west, was a bold outline of 
blue mountains, and before and below us the great valley of Cuerna- 
vaca spread like a map at our feet. From our position on the moun- 
tainside, we could trace the winding, streams by the foliage and culti- 
vated fields along their banks, and the white spires of many a little 
village and hamlet shone in the sunlight like gems set in the rough 
casket of Nature’s scenery. 

The road was fine, being a solid pavement in the roughest places— 
one of the vestiges of enterprise that remains of the time of the 
viceroys. We entered Cuernavaca at nine o’clock and found quar- 
tered there the Twelfth Regiment of infantry and a company of 
mounted Georgians. 

For the following day we had a journey of fifty miles, and as we 
could take our wagon no further for want of roads, we hired an 
Indian guide and some pack mules for the transportation of our 
baggage. We spent most of the day in looking around the town, 
which contained many objects of interest. There were churches built 
in the sixteenth century, still in good repair, yet showing visibly the 
decay of centuries. The palace also, which Cortez built for his own 
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residence, is still to be seen near the principal plaza, though presenting 
quite an humble appearance in comparison with the more modern 
buildings around it. 

In the afternoon we rode to the estate which the great captain laid 
out with his own hands and cultivated. It is some five miles from the 
town, is very extensive, and is cultivated as a coffee plantation. It 
had on it the most extensive orange grove I saw while in Mexico. This 
estate is now the property of the Duke de Monte-Leone, a Sicilian 
nobleman and a lineal descendant of the famous conqueror. 

While in Cuernavaca we made an addition to our supply of rockets, 
blue-lights, torches, etc., for use in exploration of the cave—the great 
object of our journey. — 

All things being ready, we again started before day the next morn- 
ing, and before sunrise were several miles out of the city. Our route 
for about two leagues followed the Acapulco road, when we then left 
it, taking a rougher and more circuitous one across the valley, with the 
view of paying a visit to the remains of the celebrated temple of 
Hochicalco. Leaving the main road, we struck into a mule path and 
after a traverse of some six miles across a barren plain we came on 
to one of those immense barrancas or ravines with which the whole 
country is intersected. It was not more than a stone’s throw in width 
and at least 200 feet deep, and for many miles there was but one place 
where it could be crossed. Our trusty guide, however, knew the way, 
and we reached the bottom of the ravine by leading our horses along 
a narrow rocky path, where the least misstep would have precipitated 
them far into the gulf below. Here in this secluded place, and by the 
banks of a cool stream, we came upon an Indian hut whose occupants 
numbered several families living in common, and all apparently en- 
gaged in the distillation of the aguardiente of the country from the 
maguey plant. We obtained an excellent cup of chocolate, and con- 
tinuing our journey a distance of five miles further, we came to the 
foot of the hill on which stood the far-famed ruins. 

It was an isolated conical peak, though a link in a chain of hills, 
rising to the height of more than 200 feet, and its surface built up from 
the base to the summit with five walled terraces of stone. These walls 
in many places had fallen down so that we found little difficulty in 
leading our horses to the top, though they were in some danger of 
cutting their feet. The top of-the hill was a plateau of perhaps a half 
acre in extent and overgrown with bushes, in the midst of which stands 
the foundation of all that remains of this celebrated work. The walls 
were built of huge blocks of hewn stone, inclining inward from the 
base and supporting on the top a heavy cornice which projects a foot 
beyond the outer wall. The foundation of the temple is of an oblong 
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shape, and I made its dimension by pacing, about 75 feet one way by 
65 the other. The interior space was filled with earth and loose stones, 
and excavations had apparently been made in several places, the ex- 
planation of which was, by our guide, that the Spaniards had dug there 
for gold, which they supposed had been concealed by the Indians. 

The outer surface of the wall was sculptured into a thousand 
grotesque figures of animals and men, cut from the solid stone, the 
design often extending over the entire surface of several blocks, leav- 
ing us to infer that the sculpturing was done after the temple was 
built.. Many detached blocks, all cut and carved in the same style, were 
strewn around, showing that the building was once far more extensive 
than now, and it is known that the owners of estates in different parts 
of the valley have at times carried off large numbers of the stones, 
such as answered their purposes for buildings. There is no doubt but 
the building was of a terraced form from the base to the summit. 
Many of the blocks are of such size and weight as to indicate that 
some machinery more powerful than hands must have been used to get 
them in their places. 

Near the foot of the hill we found a subterranean gallery terminat- 
ing in a hall directly underneath the temple. We spent an hour amid 
these ruins, from the summit of which was an extended view of the 
country around, and then leaping into our saddles we left the spot with 


regret, for it was that that had filled our fancies with.the greatness of 
the past and gave us a better insight into the history of a bold race 


now nearly extinct. 

The third day of the excursion was through a country alternating 
in wildness and beauty. Valleys clothed in the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and interspersed with rugged. hills that sometimes made our 
pathway difficult and almost dangerous. The night of this day was 
spent at a cocoanut plantation, the proprietor of which, a Mexican, 
gave us a hearty welcome and interested us greatly by the perform- 
ances of his trained baboons in gathering fresh cocoanuts for the party. 

The fourth day, in the afternoon, we reached the cave. A mile or 
two previous to reaching it we passed through a small village— 
Indian—and gathered together a train of forty to fifty men and boys 
with torches to light us through the cave. Then ascending a high 
ridge we looked down into the valley below, and clambered down 
with difficulty over.the rocks, and ascended the slope on the other side, 
and found the entrance to the cave to have been nearly closed with 
débris from the mountainside. A hole large enough to admit a man 
allowed of our entrance, and descending the slope of the débris we 
soon found ourselves on the floor of the cave. It had been the bed of 
a subterranean river, arched over to a height to which our strongest 
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rockets could not reach, with the roof supported with columnar 
stalagmites often from forty to one hundred feet in diameter. Stalac- 
tites often reached from the roof almost to the floor, while columns in 
all stages of formation and of all sizes from two to three feet in 
height to the top of the dome were everywhere found. The surface 
of everything was glittering white, and although our torches would 
light but a small fraction of the surrounding vast space, yet it formed 
a scene of wondrous beatity. We traversed the cave for about two 
miles when we found our way blocked by rocks that had fallen from 
above and nearly filled the cave. We were then beneath a mountain 
of several thousand feet in height, and, though the day outside was 
oppressively hot, the atmosphere within was chilling. 

_ The cave was first discovered in 1835, and the first visitor who 
brought it to the notice of the world was Madame Calderon, wife of 
the Spanish Minjster. It has never been explored to its termination, 
although a party spent three days within it some years ago. Soon 
after its discovery the bones of a man were found a mile within it, 
and a tiger was killed near the same spot. There is no doubt but the 
origin of the cave was a subterranean river, for the walls and rocks 
showed the action of water, while the almost uniform direction and 
dimensions prove it indubitably, though thousands of years must have 
elapsed since its channel became dry. Another evidence of its origin 
is that a stream sufficient to carry a mill gushes from the mountainside 
some hundred yards lower down in the ravine, probably the same 
torrent that once coursed its way through the cave. 

We took our lunch outside, and then, starting back, we reached 
Cacoyatla early, and the following day reached Cuernavaca, taking, 
however, a different route from the one we came, and visiting some of 
the extensive sugar plantations on the way. We reached Tacubaya 
after an absence of eight days, not a little fatigued but none the less 
pleased with our trip.” 
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A TANGLED WEB. 
A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By General CHARLES KING. 


CHAPTER V. 


At one o’clock that still April morning an anxious party of kinsfolk 
and neighbors gathered in the parlors of the old Rutherford man- 
sion on the avenue. In the room above, Mrs. Rutherford’s, lay the 
mistress of the household, moaning at intervals, faint and only half 
conscious. Beside her, pale, tearful, disheveled, knelt her daughter. 
In low-toned consultation were Dr. Tracy, for years the trusted 
physician of many of the old Knickerbocker families, and a much 
younger man, a rising practitioner of the modern school, Dr. Parker. 
One or two maid servants flitted nervously about, obviously as © 
much in attendance on Hortense, the housekeeper, as upon their mis- 
» tress, for the housekeeper’s nerves, too, seemed to have sustained a 
shock. Upstairs and down, now here, now there, restless and, as 
all could see, unstrung, Gerald Rutherford was darting from room 
to room, searching he would not say for what; and in the dining- 
room, silent, alert, dignified, and busying himself after the fashion 
of the day, in serving sherry and biscuit to the visitors, was Forbes, 
for more than a decade the family butler and major domo. Among 
the neighbors gathered in the parlor, discussing in low tone the ex- 
traordinary event of the night, were one or two of the party that, two 
hours earlier, had been in conversation with Lieutenant Hoyt at the 
Brevoort. Hoyt, himself, had disappeared—gone in quest of Cap- 
tain Wallis was the explanation, for there was grave reason why 
that officer and gentleman should appear and account for himself. 
Unless the physicians were utterly at fault, he, Wallis, was in some 
way the cause of Mrs. Rutherford’s severe and sudden prostration. 
Just what had happened no one could say. This much and only this 
much was known: Ethel had been with her mother when, shortly 
after half-past ten, a carriage stopped in front of the house, and they 
listened for the sound of the gong that announced an arrival. They 
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heard Forbes swiftly ascend the stairs from the basement and go to 
the front door, despite the fact that no bell had summoned him, and 
then, peering through the window, Ethel saw that several men were 
gathered on the broad pavement in front, evidently in earnest talk. 
Dim as was the light, she recognized in their midst the tall, distin- 
guished form of Captain Wallis, and, in answer to her mother’s ‘nerv- 
ous, excited question, told her he was there. Presently Wallis raised 
his hat to the knot of civilians, turned and looked up at the windows. 
A moment later they heard his voice at the door. Wondering at his 
coming at so late an hour, Ethel darted out into the hall and stood 
looking down over the balusters. 

In quick, imperative tone Wallis made his request. The languid 
drawl had vanished: “Forbes, say to Mrs. Rutherford I’ must see 
her—if only for a moment—on a matter of importance.” 

With swift, catlike steps, Forbes had come aloft. Ethel -had 
again darted into her mother’s boudoir, alarmed and mystified. She 
heard the. butler’s deep tone, formal and respectful, as he made the 
announcement. 

“Captain Wallis, ma’am, begs to see Mrs. Rutherford for five 
minutes—a matter of the utmost importance.” Even at the time 
Ethel noted the addition made by Forbes to the message as given 
him. How came he, the butler, to know, and knowing to say of his 
own motion that it was a matter of the utmost importance? 

“Show the captain here,” to Ethel’s surprise, was her mother’s 
prompt answer. “I wish to see Captain Wallis, and by myself, 
Ethel,” and the girl had barely time to escape through the passage 
leading. from’ her mother’s boudoir to her own room at the rear of 
the house. 

Only some fifteen minutes did Wallis remain in the boudoir. He 
came forth hurriedly, softly; went down the stairs with light and 
agile steps,—he who was usually so deliberate in every move. Then 
from the hallway below Ethel heard his voice in low, yet imperative 
tone: “Forbes, where is Hortense?” 

“In the basement, sir. Shall I call her? She has had visitors.” 

“No. Lead on. I'll go with you,” was the answer, and that was 
all until Hortense was heard, in very few minutes, scurrying up the 
stairs, and then came from Mrs. Rutherford’s room a cry of alarm. 
Rushing thither, Ethel found her mother lying on the couch in a 
deathlike swoon, Hortense bending and blubbering over her, just as 
the carriage door without was heard to slam, and the vehicle drove 
swiftly away. Gerald had come bounding from his room, minus coat, 
waistcoat and boots, and, panic-stricken at sight of his mother’s pallid 
face, and a disorderly array of papers lying about her open desk, had 
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rushed to the front door and sprung his rattle to summon the only 
aid then available—the police. 

“My first thought was that she had been robbed,” he explained. 
“That desk was always kept locked, and none of us ever saw the 
papers out before. Now they lay scattered about the floor and she 
lay in a swoon. Of course I called the watch and sent Forbes’s boy 
for the doctor, but Tracy got here before our messenger could have 
gone half way—came in the carriage in which Wallis drove away— 
Wallis it was who summoned him and sent him in his own carriage.” 

Now, a singular fact in support of this statement was that the 
carriage was yet there, after one o'clock in the morning—after some 
of the elders had gone to their homes, and while Lieutenant Hoyt 
was still away searching for Wallis. The driver said he was waiting 
for the doctor’s orders and the doctor sent word he had no further 
use for him. Then the driver said he wanted his pay, and the butler 
being sent forth to settle with him, came back and reported that the 
man demanded six dollars, first for bringing the captain and another 
gent to the house, second for taking the captain and t’other gent 
as far as Dr. Tracy’s, third for. bringing Dr. Tracy, and finally for 
waiting two hours or so. The captain and “t’other gent” had disap- 
peared during the two or three minutes which it took Dr. Tracy to 
get ready. “Who was the other gentleman?” was the question eag- 
erly asked by Gerald when he in turn went out to see the driver. But 
that was something the driver couldn’t tell. All he knew was that he 
wanted six dollars, and it would be seven if they kept him ten minutes 
more. Rutherford paid and discharged him, after taking his address, 
and then before the carriage was fairly out of sight, whipping round 
a corner toward Broadway, back came Lieutenant Hoyt in another 
vehicle. He had gone all the way to Whitehall only to learn that 
Captain Wallis had not returned—had not even been seen. 

There was an old boatman in those days who was frequently em- 
ployed by officers returning late at night to their quarters at Gover- 
nor’s Island, and Wallis was one of his deities. Superior, supercilious 
as was the captain’s manner toward most of his associates, it was 
kindness itself toward those in humbler station, just so long as they 
seemed to recognize the difference in their respective walks in life. 
He gave, too, with too liberal a hand, dwarfing the largesse of his 
brother officers, much to the prejudice of good order, if not of mili- 
tary discipline, but to the end that old Jasper and his mates wor- 
shiped and were ever eager to serve him. This devotion on their 
part had become intensified since the episode of his midnight rescue 
of the drowning sailor.. Now Jasper well knew the unpopularity of 
Captain Wallis and therefore took delight in dilating upon his vir- 
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tues in the presence and hearing of those whom he conceived to be 
the captain’s enemies. No man is a hero to his valet, but one way 
to win the masses is to offend the powers, and Jasper, though he 
had only twice before seen Lieutenant Hoyt, scented danger to his 
favorite. The very tone in which the young cavalryman couched his 
inquiry told of menace. 

Stripping a leaf from his pocketbook after satisfying himself .that 
inquiry was useless, Hoyt wrote as follows: 


“Captain WALLIs: 

“No train leaves for Washington before 6 A. M. Matters gravely 
involving your name have occurred at the Rutherford house. Mrs. 
Rutherford is prostrated, and, Dr. Tracy states, because of the disap- 
pearance of certain important papers. For your own sake and that 
of the service I urge you to see the Doctor and Mr. Gerald Rutherford 
before you go. They will wait for you all night if need be. I have 
left a similar message, sealed, at the New York Hotel. 

“BERNARD Hoyt.” 


Folding this carefully, he handed it to Jasper, and leading him 
to one side beyond hearing of the hackman, there in low tone gave 
his instructions: 

“Jasper,” said he, “you are a friend of Captain Wallis and would 
gladly do him a service. See that he gets this note the moment he 
comes, and on no account let it fall into other hands.” 

But when questioned on the following day, Jasper declared that 
Captain Wallis never came that way to the Island during the night. 
At five in the morning, Mr. Eugene Wallis, who had gone over shortly 
before midnight, came back, bringing certain items of the captain’s 
kit, and stating that he was on his way to the Cortlandt Ferry to meet 
his brother, who was to take the early train for Washington. Contrary 
to the instructions of Lieutenant Hoyt, Jasper placed that note in the 
younger brother’s hands. 

‘ The night, therefore, passed at the Rutherfords’ without further 
visit from Captain Wallis, nor had he again been to the New York 
Hotel; for the sealed note remained at the desk unclaimed. At dawn, 
wearied with his long vigil, and leaving his patient at last in appar- 
ently tranquil slumber, Dr. Tracy had returned to his home. Ethel 
and a nurse remained in the room with Mrs. Rutherford, but the for- 
mer had been persuaded to lie down and was trying to sleep. The 
servants had finally gone to their rooms, yet lights were still brilliant 
in the parlor where Gerald Rutherford paced nervously to and fro, 
waiting for the coming of the man who never came and for whom, 
late as four o’clock, Hoyt had again inquired at the New York 
Hotel, and, just as Tracy was leaving, returned to report his quest 
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unsuccessful and to endeavor to learn more definitely, if possible, 
something of the real cause of the night’s alarm. 

He and Wallis had never been friends. He more than suspected 
Wallis of being a Southern sympathizer. He knew him to have been 
a card player on “the Plains,” and had heard tales of high play at his 
quarters on the Island and at certain resorts in town. He had been 
told that Wallis was, not many months since, quite deeply in debt, 
but never had he dreamed it possible that one of that old family and 
distinguished name could be guilty of forcibly or fraudulently pos- 
sessing himself of valuable papers, yet, from all that could be gath- 
ered, most important papers were actually missing from Mrs. Ruth- 
erford’s desk, and all over town the story had gone that Ethel Ruth- 
erford had lost from her reticule the previous Sunday letters, or 
something of the sort, on which she set much value. Wallis had 
picked up the reticule and brought it to the house. Wallis had been 
alone with Mrs. Rutherford late that very night. Her desk had all 
the appearance of having been rifled, and it was not until the follow- 
ing day that she was able to declare that she herself had opened the 
desk in Wallis’s presence and had tossed those papers about while 
searching for others that she needed to show him—others that, either 
then or earlier, had disappeared. Of their nature she would not 
speak, even to Gerald and Ethel, but Tracy gathered that they were 
connected with Ralph’s adventurous past, and in the hurried, whis- 
pered conferences between brother and sister that occurred at inter- 
vals during the night, this had been accepted as explanation of her 
extreme agitation. 

Forbes, the butler, vigilant and gravely sympathetic, had come 
up from his den in the basement, as the doctor descended the stairs, 
and with deep deference and concern, had begged for better news 
of the mistress he had so long served. 

“Better, better, thank you, Forbes,” said Tracy. “But we must 
guard her carefully against further shock. Er—you—you were her 
brother’s butler in Savannah, were you not, before his death? . Did 
you ever observe—” 

“Not.in Savannah, sir, except for occasional visits,” interrupted 
Forbes, with much deference, yet a certain haste. “It was in Paris 
and Washington I had the honor of seving Mr. Gordon.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember,” said Tracy, as he stepped forth from the 
vestibule, and at the head of the steps encountered Lieutenant Hoyt 
returning from his. unsuccessful search. The two young men were 
in the parlor a moment later, with Forbes hovering about in respect- 
tul, assiduous attendance, just as the first pallid light of dawn began 
to steal into the eastward sky. With bewildered brain, Hoyt was try- 
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ing to piece together all he had seen, heard and known of Wallis in 
the past, and then, couple his conclusions with those forced upon 
him by the events of the night. He remembered only too well how 
Wallis had publicly, as it were—at the Leroys’ table—given out the 
insinuation that Ned Barclay was the man who knew what had be- 
come of Ethel’s missing letters. He believed that it was ‘to speak of 
her murdered boy that Mrs. Rutherford had conquered her antipathy 
to Wallis,*sufficiently, at least to permit him to enter her boudoir, 
and that when Wallis left it fifteen minutes later, he left the desk in a 
snarl of disorder and the mistress of the house in a swoon, and Hoyt 
knew that when Wallis made his exit from the house it was not by 
way of the front steps, but from underneath them—through the 
basement door. He knew now that, all the time Wallis was within, 
a companion remained silent and concealed in the carriage. Who 
could that have been? He remembered that as he reached the house, 
after the carriage had driven away, a dark figure was visible near 
the basement door, but slunk quickly within at sight of him—the but- 
ler, probably, but why should the irreproachable Forbes have acted as 
though unwilling to be seen, when, now that he and Gerald had 
much to say to each other, Forbes found means to busy himself about 
the room? 

And then Hoyt recalled Wallis’s remarkable words—the words 
he had resolved to report to their commanding officer as he had 
so notified Wallis—the words he had already spoken of to Ruther- 
ford—the prophecy that no train on.the morrow would succeed in 
getting through Baltimore. What possible knowledge could Wallis 
have of a plot to cut communication with the threatened capital? 
Hoyt was thinking especially of this—had spoken of it to Ruther- 
ford, still nervously and excitedly pacing the floor, when the latter 
suddenly turned on Forbes, bidding him to withdraw to his own room. 
Then, as with low bow, the butler turned to go, all three stopped 
short and Rutherford held up his hand as though cautioning silence. 

Far down the street, on the pulseless morning air, shrill boyish 
voices could be faintly heard uplifted in exciting cry. Nearer they 
came and nearer, the young street Arabs running rapidly in the 
effort to outstrip each other and herald their wares among the 
homes of the residence district. Indistinct as yet, but startling, were 
their cries, and the young men hastened out upon the broad stone 
steps in front. What news of the Seventh now, was the thought 
uppermost with each? : 

Full tilt across the Belgian pavement, waving a paper in his grimy 
hand, a tattered little figure came bounding from: the block below, 
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and then at.last the young harbinger of evil pealed forth his message 
to a startled world. 

“Extry Her’ld! Battle at Baltimore! Massacree of the Sixth 
Massachusetts!” 

And Gotham woke in desperate earnest now. Where then was 
its precious Seventh? 


CHAPTER VI. 


In the brilliant sunshine of mid May the snow white tents of a 
great regiment were gleaming. on the heights to the north of Wash- 
ington. It was the hour of the afternoon battalion drill, and a swarm 
of spectators in carriages, in saddle and afoot, watched the machine- 
like evolutions of the long gray-jacketed lines and listened to the stir- 
ring music of the Seventh’s splendid band. Around Baltimore by 
way of Annapolis instead of through the grimy, hostile, “tough”- 
infested streets, the first comers from the Empire State, side by side 
with the men of the Eighth Massachusetts, had safely reached the im- 
periled capital, and they were not happy over the change in their 
projected route. The tidings that their comrades of the Sixth, pushed 
ahead by special train from Philadelphia, and then compelled to quit 
their cars at the eastern suburb and fight their way through the mob- 
ruled city, had stirred in every breast a longing to move at orice on 
Baltimore and sweep its blackguard element—sole participants in the 
assault—from the face of the earth. But older heads had counseled 
deviation frdm the route. Washington, the capitol, the President and 
cabinet were the first consideration. Baltimore could be handled 
later. 
For a day the Seventh had stacked its arms in the marble corri- 
dors and chambers of the capitol itself, had noted with keen appre- 
ciation the martial and ringing voice of the gifted officer sent to 
muster them into the service of the United States, and had well nigh 
exploded with merriment over the vivid contrast in mien, tone and 
manner of the soldier in charge of the impressive ceremony and the 
civilian chosen, as was deemed the proper thing in those earlier days, 
to admimister-to the regiment, all and severally, the solemn obligation 
that bound it to battle against all enemies of the Republic whomso- 
ever. With bared right palms uplifted stood the long gray ranks, 
facing in.statuesque silence and gravity the queer little figure that, 
book in hand, stepped a pace or two forward from the group oi offi- 
cials, glanced nervously up and down the lines, and then these 
lines shook and swayed in the effort to subdue their almost irrepressi- 
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ble laughter, when, in shrill, high-pitched; quavering falsetto the little 
man piped forth, “The following is the oath.” 

And now, the observed of all observers, the famous command was 
fairly in camp, and the gleaming bayonets of its gray-clad sentries 
flashed in the slanting sunshine—those along the roadway, time and 
again, coming to the “present” as officers of rank and distinction 
rode or drove in front of the westward posts. And right here at the 
corner of camp nearest the dusty thoroughfare leading away toward 
the distant roofs and spires of the city, an odd thing happened this 
blithe May afternoon. 

The sentry on Number 12, erect, alert and soldierly, had halted 
and faced the roadway for about the fortieth time since the posting 
of the second relief, for another carriage came whirling toward him 
from town, and two officers, followed by an orderly in the yellow 
trimmed jacket of the cavalry, were riding in close attendance. Up 
the line of sentry posts, northward and mainly beyond the guard 
tents, spectators in large numbers were watching the evolutions of 
the regiment. The band for the time was silently awaiting the next 
period of rest. At the head of each company street, seated on camp 
stools or sprawled about the turf, was a little knot of gray-jackets, 
critically observing the drill and watching the work of the sentries, 
for even in those earlier days the Seventh prided itself on its precision 
in guard and sentry duty. Number 12 had come in for favorable 
comment time and again,—his soldierly bearing and consummate 
knowledge of the details of his duty being obvious to all. The ques- 
tion was, “How did he get it?” for, as the whole Sixth Company 
knew, Private Barclay had never donned the uniform of the regiment 
until the April day they marched away. 

“T was corporal of his relief the first time he mounted guard,” said 
Van Dusen, corporal of company police, and excused because of that 
duty from afternoon drill, “and he knew the ropes better than I did, 
but he explained it by saying he had so often visited the camp at 
West Point and watched the sentries at Governor’s Island. He was 
forever going over there.” 

“With that hee-haw Dundreary fellow Wallis,” broke in young 
Burnham, impetuously. “It galls me, somehow, to have to salute 
him, and he’s forever riding out here. He and Barclay were thick 
as thieves all the early spring. Now—they don’t speak.” 

“How can they, you idiot?” demanded Van Dusen. “We’re sworn 
into service on the same basis as the rank and file of the regulars, 
and it’s nothing but salute and stand attention. Look you now. 
Yonder comes the very man. Gad, but he can sit a horse!” 

And so for a moment all eyes were directed upon the distant car- 
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riage, swiftly bowling up the dusty road, upon its attendant cavaliers, 
upon the lone sentry now standing at halt and “support,” facing 
squarely to his front. Even over the intervening hundred yards the 
soldier spectators could not but see that the equipage was one of the 
few really stylish and well-appointed to be found in Washington at 
the time. Coachman and footman were in livery, with cockaded 
hats. A spotted coach dog trotted underneath. The open landau 
glistened with paint and varnish and silver lamps and trimmings. 
The high-checked, high-stepping team were blooded bays, and what 
could be seen of the occupants under the lace-fringed parasols told 
of wealth and station. Wallis, like Major Pendennis, often said he 
was so poor he could afford to be seen with nothing less. 

3 His spirited horse, curveting at the right of the carriage, was 
guided and controlled by the lightest touch of his bridle hand. Dis- 
dainful of the high-pommeled Grimsley saddle, then the regulation 
for officers’ use, Wallis sat like a centaur in an English pigskin, his 
riding trousers strapped down over the dainty boot that peeped 
through the polished steel stirrup. No black-hooded, cumbrous 
wooden block for him when within the confines of civilization. His 
uniform frock coat, faultless in fit and style, was worn with careless 
grace. The French-made kepi that followed neither the orthodox 
pattern of forage cap nor the newfangled “McClellan” with its over- 
hanging top and sloping visor, sat jauntily over the right eye and 
brow, in dashing defiance of the edicts of the War Department. The 
skirts of his frock were at least a foot shorter than the law allowed. 
His trousers, cut in the extreme of the peg-top style then in vogue, 
were at least a foot larger at the knee, and were dark instead of the. 
prescribed sky blue. From head to foot. he looked the beau sabreur— 
the easy, debonair, almost insolent cavalier, and from head to heel, 
decorated as was the latter with flashing steel spur, he was a picture 
of soldierly style and unsoldierly contempt for regulation. 

But how was this? Unmistakable as was the form, what was 
there unfamiliar in the uniform? Two days before, when Van Dusen 
was on guard, the debonair captain had ridden jauntily along their 
front, the sentries facing him and bringing their rifles to the shoulder 
in deference to the single row of buttons and the double bars of gold 
upon the glistening “rectangles.” Now, to the surprise of these sol- 
dier critics, Barclay’s gleaming rifle was snapped suddenly to the 
present, and the explanation was before their eyes. The single- 
breasted frock had given place to another, its glittering buttons in a 
double row. Wallis, the gay, indifferent dawdler of the Island, the 
man perennially on the ragged edge of trial by court-martial for 
neglect of duty—or his superior officers—rode revealed before the 
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astonished gaze of the Seventh, the first of the coterie of “regulars” 
they had seen about New York to receive promotion. The gold bars 
had sprouted into golden leaves—Wallis had been made major of one 
of the new regiments just organized by direction of the President, 
and the more youthful rider, on the opposite side of the carriage, in 
the uniform of a subaltern of the same command, was Wallis’s 
younger brother, Eugene. What strange influence could have been 
at work that these, whose haunts and habits were ever those of the 
gay, reckless set of Southerners that for years had spent their sum- 
mers and their dollars at Saratoga, should be among the very first 
selected for advancement in the Union blue? 

And now, facing these two, statuesque, soldierly and in the field 
dress of a private of the Seventh Regiment, Ned Barclay stood with 
presented arms, saluting the worst enemy he had ever known. 

But the episode had not ended. A careless, mechanical lift of the 
hand, unaccompanied by even a glance, was the major’s recognition 
of the sentry’s salute as he cantered by. They who watched saw that 
Barclay instantly resumed the shoulder, almost before strict sentinel 
etiquette permitted, tossed the gleaming rifle to the “slope” and with 
his eyes on the brilliant little party, followed along his post. Then 
it was that the oddest part of the odd thing happened. 

The wind was blowing briskly from up the valley of the Potomac, 
whirling little dust clouds from the roadway across the sentry post, 
and a sudden puff had caught a light, filmy veil from the head of 
one of the ladies and borne it sailing through space, directly within 
the guarded lines and straight in front of the marching sentry on 
Number 12. Major Wallis, whose bay was plunging excitedly at the 
moment, did not see it, for it flew behind him. Eugene Wallis, look- 
ing at the ladies as he rode, and jealously watching, too, the saluting 
sentries, reined up promptly and, turning to the right, rode straight 
at the sentry post, at the same time calling to the orderly to pursue 
and capture the floating veil. It had fluttered to the ground by this 
time about a dozen yards inside the post of Number 12. The orderly, 
a veteran regular, glanced dubiously at the lieutenant and uncertainly 
at the sentry, but thought it best to obey. To this end he spurred his 
horse at the low bank and—was brought up suddenly by the crash 
of Number 12’s bayonet coming to the charge and the ringing order, 
“Halt!” 

“That’s all right, sentinel,” shouted young Wallis from his sad- 
dle. “I ordered the man.to get that veil, sir.” 

Back came the rifle to the shoulder, then snapped to the “port.” 
“Sorry, sir,” was the uncompromising reply; “my orders forbid it.” 

“Not when an officer assumes the responsibility, sir,” shouted 
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the week-old lieutenant, angered and reddening, and suddenly real- 
izing to whom he was speaking. “I order you, sir, to respect my 
authority and let my man pass.” 

“T repeat, sir, my orders forbid it. You have no authority here,” 
was the sharp, sudden and not too respectful answer, for well did 
Barclay know that a sentry “took orders” from no subaltern except 
the officer of the guard. So did the mounted orderly, who sat mo- 
tionless and trying not to look tickled half to death at the boy offi- 
cer’s discomfiture. The carriage had stopped several rods away. 
The ladies were gazing and listening. The major, taking in the 
situation at a glance, had trotted ahead toward the guard tents where 
he could cross the lines unhindered. It was not wise of him ‘to go 
without first calling off the callow lad in the bumptiousness of his 
first uniform, and Eugene made the blunder of his life. 

In his ignorance of the sentry’s prerogative he chose to think that 
Barclay was seizing the opportunity to brave and belittle him before 
the eyes of society and so avenge, in part, the injuries dealt by the 
words and deeds of his elder brother. Furiously digging the spurs 
into his mettlesome charger’s flanks, he drove straight at the sentry. 
In an instant the shout for the corporal of the guard went ringing 
down the line, and the lookers-on sprang to their feet in time to see 
the flashing bayonet again slapped down to the charge. Deaf to the 
lieutenant’s wrathful orders, disdainful of upraised whip or on-coming 
steed, the sentry of the Seventh stood his ground like a rock, and the 
shining steel dug deep in the glossy brown shoulder before the abused 
and innocent vittim could check his own way. Then, as the whip 
came down, the blood-dripping bayonet was tossed on high, parry- 
ing the stroke, and then came the corporal and a file of the guard, 
running at speed to the scene. 

After them came their officer. After him, at swift trot, with 
genuine concern in his sombre eyes, Major Wallis. The veil was for- 
gotten. Sinewy hands seized the bridle reins and backed horse and 
rider to the roadway. 

“Eugene—Eugene!” said Wallis, in evident dismay, “dismount 
at once and look to your horse. Gentlemen, I beg you to overlook 
my brother’s.error. He shall make every amend. He really did not 
know he should not force a sentry post. Your sentry did perfectly 
right. I make you my compliments, sir,” said he, raising his cap 
and for the first time looking at and fairly seeing Number 12. Then, 
on a sudden, the flash went out from his eyes, the flush from his 
cheeks. “Good God—Barclay—you!” 

For a moment not another word was spoken. With the blood 
spurting from his maimed shoulder the bay stood quivering before 
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them, his rider, white with rage and humiliation, slowly, reluctantly 
dismounting. Far up the field the regiment, in compact column of 
division, had just stacked arms for a brief rest, and the band 
began a spirited selection from a favorite opera of the day—the “Ballo 
in Maschera.” From the guard tents a few soldiers, drawn by curi- 
osity, came a little distance and stood silently, intently watching the 
group in front of Number 12. They saw the major still in saddle, 
his horse switching nervously about, while the skilled rider’s eyes 
were fixed in evident amaze and some chagrin on the stern, set face 
of Ned Barclay, who for his part, finding himself addressed, coolly 
assumed once more the position of port arms, looked straight before 
him into space and answered never a word. 

By this time Eugene Wallis had slid his hand along the rein and, 
with hatred burning in his eyes, stood glaring at Barclay, ignoring 
utterly the plight of his beautiful steed. So engrossed were the 
entire party by the scene at the spot that none noticed the swift ap- 
proach of a slender young officer in the uniform of the cavalry. 
Paying no heed to any man present, he had leaped from saddle, tossed 
the reins to his orderly and, brushing young Wallis aside with but 
scant apology, bent, looked one instant at the jetting wound, then 
straightened up, glanced eagerly about him, pointed to a near-by. 
fence corner where in the slanting sunbeams something was glisten- 
ing and shimmering, spoke in quick yet quiet tone of command to 
the corporal and his men. 

“Fetch me a handful of those cobwebs,” said he, and at the 
sound of his voice the soldiers darted away, while Wallis, in saddle, 
whirled suddenly about and glared. 

“What—ah—you, too, Mr.—ah—Hoyt!” he egies, with quick 
resumption of the old, insolent drawl. “We are dealing in—ah— 
surprises, it seems, this—ah—afternoon.” 

With no more reply than had been accorded by the sentry, Lieu- 
tenant Hoyt turned and stood pressing together the lips of the 
wound. Then, as the guard came hurrying back, took from their 
outstretched hands a quantity of the filmy web, rolled it into a wad, 
clamped it firmly against the horse’s shoulder with both hands, 
brieflly saying to young Wallis, “Hold him steady a moment.” 

“Er—ah—Eugene, when the bleeding is—er—stanched you will 
find us—ah—with the Secretary’s party. The ladies are probably 
getting impatient. Mr. Officer-of-the-Guard, I regret this unhappy— 
ah—accident, and so does my brother, who is perhaps too much 
overcome to speak. Good evening, sir,” and the major rode airily 
away. 

“Good day, Major Wallis,” answered the New York lieutenant, 
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with cold civility and a perfunctory touch to the cap visor. Then turn- 
ing to the scowling junior, who was quivering with suppressed rage, 
said, “I shall have to trouble you for your name and address, sir.” 

“Lieutenant Eugene Wallis, teenth Infantry, Regular Army,” 
was the answer, in ruffled but impassive dignity. “I am responsible 
personally, sir,” he added, with painful imitation of the manner of the 
men he had most assiduously studied, “personally, sir,” he continued, 
“for anything I may have said or done. The insolence of your 
sentry, sir—”’ 

“My sentry, sir, made only one slip,” was the instant rejoinder. 
“Your own brother bears him out. Personally, sir, I regret that he 
bayoneted the horse. It should have been you.” 

In a fury now, Wallis the younger whirled on this new tormentor. 
“By God, sir!” he cried. “I can’t stoop to words with a contempti- 
ble private, but you at least wear the badge of an officer and a gen- 
tleman. I’ll hold you personally accountable—” 

“You'll be held officially accountable,” sharply broke in Lieuten- 
ant Bronson, of the Seventh, springing back a pace, his hand at his 
sword hilt, for in his blind rage Wallis’s whip was once more up- 
lifted. 

But it never fell. A hand—a very bloody hand, quickly seized 
it from the rear, and then a voice, a very quiet voice, but a very 
stern one, said: “Let go that whip, Mr. Wallis, and follow your 
brother—in arrest.” 

For a moment there was utter silence. Then, stunned and startled, 
yet bent on making brave show to the Jast, young Wallis, with twitch- 
ing lips, turned savagely on the speaker. 

“I’m not under your command, Lieutenant Hoyt. You can’t place 
me in arrest.” 

“Another exhibit of your ignorance, Mr. Wallis,” was the placid 
reply, as the blue-eyed young cavalryman stepped forward, his drip- 
ping hands outstretched. “I saw you threaten and abuse a sentry and 
now raise a whip at an officer in the discharge of his duty. My first 
thought had been to look after this horse you so misused. Now, as 
Mr. Bronson may be unaware of his prerogative, or unwilling to 
use it on a week-old regular, I shall use mine. By the articles of 
war all officers have power to quell all quarrels, frays and disorders, 
whether among persons belonging to their own or to another corps. 
Pardon my preaching, gentlemen of the Seventh, but the occasion 
calls for a lesson—‘and to order officers into arrest,’ as I, sir, order 
you,” and with that Hoyt turned squarely on his junior, the cause 
of all the trouble. 


’ 


> 
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Then suddenly, the men of the Seventh, sentry and all, once more 
stood at salute, for Major Wallis had come trotting back. 

“What delays you? What has occurred, Eugene?” he asked, in 
sharp, imperative tone, so unlike the drawl and dawdle he affected in 
society. 

“Ask—this man,” was the sullen answer, as Wallis indicated with 
a mere gesture, Lieutenant Hoyt. 

“T have ordered your brother under arrest, Major Wallis,” said 
Hoyt, speaking slowly and distinctly, and looking squarely up into 
the burning eyes of the handsome horseman. “He abused and threat- 
ened a sentry and attempted to lash the officer of the guard. These 
gentlemen are inexperienced, possibly, in such matters. You and I 
are not.” 

“Then here and now, Mr.—ah—Hoyt, I countermand your order 
and assume, as your superior, all responsibility in the premises.” 

It was an awkward moment. Here was a palpable clash of author- 
ity between representative officers of the regular army in the pres- 
ence and hearing of officers and men of the nation’s most famous 
regiment of citizen soldiery. Bronson, looking as though he knew 
not what to do, stood in silence, his hand still at the sword hilt, his 
eyes glancing first at one, then the other. Barclay; as sentry, no 
longer addressed or addressing, looking as though he knew just 
‘what to do and was longing to do it but for the iron rules of the 
service, had resumed the “shoulder” and stood like a statue. The 
corporal and his party had withdrawn a pace or two, one of the 
number replacing Hoyt and continuing the effort to stanch the 
flow of blood, but one and all started as though with sudden shock; 
then stood staring at Hoyt as the answer came, stern, sharp and 
cutting. 

“You are in no position, Major Wallis, either to order or to 
counter-order. You were directed not an hour ago to report in 
person to the adjutant general to answer to the charge laid at your 
door—that of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” 


(Zo be continided.) 
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EarLy in 1867, soon after the passage of the reconstruction laws, I 
was ordered to South Carolina, and assigned to the command of 
Beaufort District, with headquarters at Hilton Head. The task of 
carrying the reconstruction laws into effect in the several districts 
was intrusted to the army officers assigned to command, precisely 
as if the work required to be done was of a purely military character. 
That they accomplished it in spite of their want of political training 
and the bitter hostility of the white citizens of the South, without any 
serious collision, is truly wonderful. It must be remembered that two 
years had elapsed since the surrender at Appomattox. The South 
had had a breathing spell, and the people had, in a measure, recov- 
ered their morale. The operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau had 
acted as an irritant to keep old sores open; the breach between the 
President and Congress had awakened absurd hopes; the civil au- 
thorities had been permitted to resume the untrammeled exercise of 
all their functions, and hardly cared to conceal their contempt for 
military power; and the number of troops garrisoned in the several 
districts made the word “force” as applied to them simply ridiculous. 
Under such circumstances the army was called upon to carry into 
effect a very unpopular law, or, to put it in the language of the dis- 
affected, “to make their former slaves their future masters.” 

The district of Beaufort, to which I was assigned, was large, scat- 
tered, and black. It consisted of the islands of Hilton Head, Beau- 
fort, and St. Helena, and a portion of the mainland—five parishes in 
all—and, including the water-ways, was about a hundred miles 
square. The population, even before ‘the war, was principally black, 
although Beaufort itself was the headquarters of many aristocratic 
families. The idea that the sea islands were particularly deadly to 
white people had been cultivated for so many generations that it was 
now very generally believed, and up to the war no white man except 
the overseer would have thought of remaining overnight on any of 
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the plantations except during a few weeks in winter. There was, 
however, on every plantation a residence, a large, rambling, frame 
structure, in poor repair, and near it a less pretentious but more com- 
fortable building, occupied ‘by the overseer. The negro quarter. 
generally two or three hundred yards from the seat of plantation gov- 
ernment, was simply a collection of rude cabins, sometimes aligned 
on both sides of what might be called a street, but more frequently 
huddled together at all sorts of angles, and connected by a net-work 
of paths half hidden by an almost tropical growth of weeds. The oc- 
cupation of these islands by United States troops early in the war 
had had the effect of driving away the few resident white men and 
attracting great numbers of negro refugees, so that the islands, even 
at the time they came under my observation, fairly swarmed with 
colored inhabitants. The proportion of whites to blacks in the whole 
district was as one to twenty-one, and on the sea islands must have 
been as one to two hundred and fifty. 

The sole industry on the sea islands before the war was cotton 
culture; and their great value arose from the fact that their soil was 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of that most valuable grade of the 
staple, known as “Sea Island cotton.” At the time of which I write 
Sea Island cotton was worth over a dollar a pound, and many ex- 
volunteer officers had purchased plantations and were as confident 
of making a fortune as if they were the owners of a gold mine. I am 
sorry to say that most of them were disappointed. I remember one 
particularly distressing case. The amateur planter had been some- 
what of a fortune-hunter. He had “whacked bulls” across the plains, 
and was a pioneer settler in San Francisco. He did a large business 
in that city, and became the owner of a wholesale establishment 
whose annual profits ran into the hundreds of thousands. He was 
burnt out, and lost all. But the spirit that had carried him across the 
plains was not to be conquered. With the only ten dollars he owned 
after the fire he purchased a hatchet, and went to work at ten dollars 
a day cleaning the brick of his burnt-down building. He saved 
money enough to buy a mule, and went into the transportation busi- 
ness. He remained in California until it began to get crowded, and 
then went to Hong-Kong. When our civil war broke out he was a 
flourishing tea merchant in that city, but he sold out, came home, and 
volunteered. Of course such indomitable energy as he had displayed 
soon made itself conspicuous in his new profession, and he was mus- 
tered out in 1866 as a brigadier. He then invested what was left of 
his capital in a plantation, bought machinery, hired “niggers,” and 
planted Sea Island cotton. I used to see him frequently. He was 
always jubilant. His cotton came up nicely; grew grandly; was a 
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glorious crop. He almost lived in his cotton fields. He told me one 
day that he would not take thirty thousand dollars for his crop. I 
saw him a week later. He then said he would take thirty dollars for 
it. It was gone; eaten up. In a single night the cotton-worm had 
consumed thirty thousand dollars’ worth of cotton. But the general 
was not disheartened. He was determined to try again. He planted 
another crop and experienced another failure, not quite so sweeping 
as the first, but sufficient to cure him of the cotton-planting mania. 
I have long lost track of him, but have no doubt that he has been up 
and down again, perhaps half a dozen times, since. 

At the close of the war not a few Northern men settled in the 
South. Some were attracted by the climate; some had acquired in- 
terests which could not be abandoned all at once; and some were 
simply stranded when the wave of war receded. Then quite a num- 
ber of philanthropists, teachers, preachers, and politicians hastened 
to this fresh field during the reconstruction period, determined to do 
in a month or two what it took Moses forty years to accomplish. 
Of course the majority of them got disheartened and abandoned the 
undertaking; but some remained, and constituted that much-ma- 
ligned class known as carpet-baggers. They were of great assistance 
to the army officers during reconstruction, as they were intelligent, 
fairly educated, and, above all, willing to serve. In organizing com- 
munities like those which existed on the sea islands a few such men 
were invaluable. 

The first step in the direction of reconstruction under the law was 
the registration of the voters. To a ward politician in a civilized 
community this would have been an easy task. To an army officer, 
among a population of ignorant blacks, it was a difficult undertaking, 
especially as the white people were bitterly opposed to the measure. 
The negroes on the sea islands were even less enlightened than those 
on the mainland. They had mixed less with white people, and some 
of them were recent importations from: Africa. Some hardly knew 
their own names, very few knew their exact age, and none could 
claim any fixed residence. Then they all looked alike, and the iden- 
tity of an individual was hopelessly lost the moment he entered a 
crowd. The question of identity was perhaps the hardest one the 
registrars had to encounter. An idea had got abroad that some sub- 
stantial benefit was to be secured by being registered, and in order 
to make certain of the prize few darkies would have hesitated to reg- 
ister as often as they had an opportunity. That this in itself would 
have been no great calamity may be conceded, but military discipline 
would be satisfied with nothing less than absolute accuracy in the 
lists, and registrars were instructed accordingly. 
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There were five reconstruction boards in Beaufort District, 
one for each parish. Each board consisted of three members, one 
of whom acted as recorder. The compensation was three dollars a 
day—very high wages for that locality—and there were plenty of 
competent men sorely in need of the money idle in the district ; yet it 
was difficult to find fifteen men that would serve. If it had not been 
for carpet-baggers and a few discharged volunteers, registration in 
Beaufort District would have had to be done by soldiers. 

The work lasted several weeks, the boards moving about from place 
to place for the accommodation of the people. Only a portion of the 
work came under my personal observation, but I think I know how 
it was done. Without pretending to give in detail the operations of 
any particular board, the following illustration will give a fair idea 
of the difficulties encountered and methods pursued by the registrars. 

Imagine a registration board in session. Crowds of negroes— 
men, women, and children—a few mules, and any quantity of cur 
dogs surround the place. Registration is going on through an open 
window, inside of which the members of the board are seated. The 
recorder, at a table provided with writing-materials, is biting the butt 
end of his pen, and has an impatient look. The other two members 
are seated near the window, one on each side, prepared to do the 
questioning. The prospective voters have gotten into line, and are 
instructed to keep their places and wait their turns. The women are 
interested and, as it turns out, useful spectators. They arrange them- 
selves in a dense mass as a background to the picture. 

Everything being ready, the first man is called up, and a bullet- 
headed negro presents himself at the window. Nothing of him is 
visible to the board but his head. The chairman constitutes himself 
examiner, and, assuming what he considers a legal air, asks the ap- 
plicant his name. “George Washington,” the darky-replies, in some 
trepidation, as he plucks nervously at an old felt hat which he holds 
in his hand, and listens to his own heart-beats, plainly audible in the 
death-like stillness of the crowd. “And what is your age?” continues 
the chairman, in a persuasive tone, as he glances at the recorder, who 
has now put his pen to its legitimate use. “Don’t know, boss,” says 
the elector expectant; “’spect I’s forty.” This is manifestly an ‘un- 
truth, for the head has a decidedly youthful appearance. The chair- 
man deems it his duty to cross-examine. “How do you know you 
are forty?” “When were you born?” These are stumpers. The ap- 
plicant becomes confused and exhibits some inclination to bolt, but, 
being hemmed in by the crowd, finds that impossible. He therefore 
takes refuge in silence. -Nothing will induce him to venture any 
further opinion as to his age. The chairman becomes embarrassed, 
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and the recorder resumes operations on the wrong end of his pen. 
Silence reigns for about a minute. Then a rather corpulent negress 
on the outskirts of the crowd, with her head done up in a yellow 
bandana, testifies as follows: “I knows dat nigger ebber since he was 
a pickaninny. He was borned on Mar’s Pope’s plantation de y’ar 
de sorrel colt bruk his leg.” This important piece of information was 
considered by the crowd conclusive as to age, but the chairman still 
seemed unsatisfied. This looked like obstinacy, and murmurs were 
heard. At last, the chairman, driven to desperation, and determined 
not to have a failure in the first case, turned to the recorder and said, 
“Put him down forty, Mr. Simons; put him down forty.” The record- 
er’s pen having again done its legitimate duty, the recorder reads in a 
rather loud voice, “George Washington, aged forty,” by way of 
information that to that extent the applicant had been registered. 
The chairman then, anxious to get rid of George, puts the question 
as to residence very suggestively: ‘Residence, Pope’s plantation?” 
To which George gives his assent, and is hustled from the window 
just as the old auntie who settled the question of his age is beginning 
to take him to task for lying. 

The first registered voter no sooner left the window than an- 
other, his exact counterpart, took his place. He also claimed George 
Washington as his name. His age, however, was only twenty-five. 
This was an improvement, and manifestly fifteen years nearer the 
truth than number one. The chairman was pleased. It might be possi- 
ble to get down to hard facts in course of time. He was on the point 
of complimenting number two on his modest estimate, but gave up 
the idea. The possibility of inducing further reference to the era of 
the accident to the sorrel colt stopped his mouth. George Wash- 
ington number two was got on record, his place of residence being 
kindly suggested to him by the chairman. 

The board now began to brighten up. The business was fairly 
started. The chairman was particularly happy, and disposed to be 
facetious about the two G. W.’s. When the third bullet-head present- 
ed itself at the window he straightened himself up in his chair, and, 
looking the applicant straight in the eye, said, in a tone of some 
severity, “Perhaps you claim to be called George Washington, too?” 
The darky promptly answered, “Yes, sah,” and the chairman wilted. 
His brain was fairly in a whirl. Perhaps they were all George Wash- 
ingtons. The routine questions were asked mechanically and several 
voters registered before the chairman recovered complete conscious- 
ness. .At last an old gray-haired darky gave the name of Julius 
Cesar, and the chairman was himself again. The next, however, 
created more trouble. His name was Hannibal. He had no other 
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name. He never heard his father’s name mentioned. His mother’s 
name was Dinah. She had no other name. His old master’s name 
was Johnson. Here a bright idea occurred to the chairman. The 
darky’s name should be Hannibal Johnson. He was so registered 
and so informed. Then the list was revised. George Washington 
number one became G. W. Pope; number two, G. W. Smith; number 
three, G. W. Calhoun, and so on. The same principle was followed 
throughout. It was a capital idea, and made the registration lists 
look respectable, whatever the voters did. I have no means of know- 
ing if the names thus given adhered to the individuals, but I presume 
they did. I noticed that all the Julius Czesars, Hannibals, and Pom- 
peys were old men, and that the George Washingtons were young. 
A horrible suspicion has haunted me ever since that the younger ne- 
groes never gave their right names. They had heard, perhaps, that 
George Washington was the father of the country of which they were 
to become adopted sons, and they may have thought it the right thing 
to mention the old gentleman’s name on the occasion. 

But reconstruction difficulties were not the only annoyance to 
which army officers were subjected during reconstruction times. The 
civil courts were rather hard to manage. I had formed an unfavor- 
able opinion of the civil courts as'a co-ordinate military power. My 
North Carolina experience had taught me that it was unwise to di- 
vide jurisdiction with an avowed enemy, and I found, on my arrival 
at Hilton Head, plenty of evidence on file to strengthen my convic- 
tion. Litigants of Northern birth -had lost faith in the civil courts. 
For them to be suspected was to be indicted, and to be indicted was 
to be condemned. As a rule, therefore, they appealed to the military. 
I shall cite only one illustration upon this point. 

A Connecticut preacher had gone to Beaufort, South Carolina, 
during the war, and invested in a house and lot, intending to stay. 
He had a son, a handsome boy—judging from his photograph—per- 
haps about six years of age. A neighbor, a Southern man, had a 
savage dog—described as a bloodhound. The hound attacked the 
boy, lacerating his face and disfiguring him for life. The indignant 
father armed himself with a shot-gun, entered his neighbor’s yard, and 
shot the dog. All this occurred before my arrival. 

The preacher seems to have soured on South Carolina. At any 
rate, he abandoned his house and lot and returned to Connecticut. 
During his absence suit was entered against him in the District 
Court for trespass in entering his neighbor’s yard, and also for shoot- 
ing the dog. Killing a dog was a serious offense under the laws of 
South Carolina, and damages were laid in a considerable sum. The 
preacher appealed to the military, inclosing the papers in the case, 
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and among them a photograph, which told the story of the mutila- 
tion of his boy. He admitted everything, and pleaded the circum- 
stances in justification of his actions. The picture of the boy was 
evidence enough to a soldier on the question of justification, and the 
case was ordered to be stricken from the docket. 

I presume that was the first taste of military despotism the old 
judge had experienced, and he didn’t like it. He was an old and, ac- 
cording to report, an able judge, but an ultra Carolinian. He knew 
that there was a new commanding officer in the district—a military 
stripling, as he described him officially—and he proposed to teach 
him a lesson. So, in a few days, the sheriff, accompanied by two 
armed deputies, waited upon the commanding officer with some 
kind of a summons, commanding him to be and appear before the 
District Court at Gillisonville on a certain specified date, and show 
cause why he should not be punished for contempt. I forget the ex- 
act language of the paper, but that was what it amounted to. It was 
unmistakably a declaration of war, and I dealt with it accordingly. 
It was returned to the sheriff with a copy of an order closing the 
District Court at Gillisonville until further orders. Another copy 
of the order was sent to the court by the hands of a sergeant, with 
sufficient force to compel obedience should the judge be rebellious. 
The issue was now fairly made, the Rubicon was crossed, and there 
was no retreat. A letter was written at once to General Sickles, who 
commanded in the Carolinas, inclosing a copy of the order, and re- 
porting the circumstances under which it was issued. In a few days 
the general’s reply was received. It was a lengthy and lawyer-like 
document, the sum and substance of which was, that in no case would 
the military commander suffer his hands to be tied by the civil au- 
thorities. 

The sergeant served the order on the judge with the air, no 
doubt, of a plenipotentiary. I wish I could have seen that interview. 
The sergeant said the judge “was too mad to say anything.” How- 
ever, he obeyed the-order, closed the court, and hastened to Charles- 
ton to lay the case before the general. But I had the weather-gage 
of him in that quarter. The order was sustained, and the District 
Court remained closed until the State was reconstructed. 

Despotism is mighty fascinating to the despot. My conscientious 
scruples soon got into working order, and I set up for a regular 
practitioner in the autocratic line. Having abolished the only court 
in the district by the stroke of a ‘pen, what more natural than that I 
should create a few in the same way? So I created four provost 
courts, defined their jurisdiction, prescribed methods of procedure, 
appointed judges, empowered them to employ clerks, decreed what 
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salary each should receive, and devised a method of ptocuring the 
ways and means,—all upon a single sheet of paper. The last clause 
of the order was a curiosity. I have never until now had the cheek 
to recommend it to any Northern community seeking cheap and 
speedy justice; but it is not copyrighted, and here it is: “Provided 
that that amount of money be collected in fines during the month.” 
That proviso put the judges on their mettle, and it is a remarkable 
fact that the fines collected were just sufficient to pay the salaries 
and expenses, and nothing more. I merely mention it to show what 
can be done in the, way of making the dancers pay the piper. It worked 
like a charm, and many planters and merchants have since compli- 
mented me on it, by saying that chickens never could roost so low 
in Beaufort District as during the military despotism; and that jus- 
tice, such as it was, was never so speedy and so cheap. For fear that 
some may think I claim to have originated these ideas, I beg to state 
that I only gave them shape. I was guided in all that I did by. prin- 
ciples enunciated in orders from headquarters. 


IV. 


Martial law may be defined as the will of the general officially ex- 
pressed, and government by martial law as a military despotism. But 
such government would be very imperfect, if not wholly impossible, 
unless the will of the general, as expressed in orders, was supple- 
mented so as to cover the daily occurrences of civilized life. Manifest- 
ly, the orders of the general must fall far short of such completeness. 
As a matter of fact, they are merely modifications of existing law, 
made necessary by the condition of war. The safety of his army and 
the destruction of his adversary are the fountains from which they 
flow. Government by martial law is much less of a despotism in prac- 
tice than it is in theory. So far as the law is concetned, the differ- 
ence between martial and civil administration is rather in form than 
in substance. The laws of the land, except where they conflict with 
the orders of the general, remain in force, and military tribunals 
created for the administration of justice are bound to recognize and 
maintain them. 

The establishment of government by martial law in territory 
conquered from a foreign enemy is not a very difficult titidertaking. 
But that was not the problem in the South. The Southern States 
were not foreign enemies. They had merely tried to thake them- 
selves so, and had failed, losing their lives in the attempt. So long 
as they could maintain their cause on the battlefield they were living 
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though rebellious States; when the sword fell from their nerveless 
grasp they were dead. There were no legal governments in the 
South when the war closed, and much trouble would have been 
avoided if that fact had been promptly recognized. The necessity 
for some kind of government was no sufficient excuse for permit- 
ting the officers of the defunct States to resume authority. Martial 
law without martial government is an absurdity, and the civil ad- 
ministration of martial law, even under military supervision, is worse. 
Unfortunately, the governments in not a few of the reconstructed 
districts were of the Jatter class. In Beaufort District the evil was 
corrected in the manner already described, and while the people may 
have ‘had less law after than before the correction, they had more 
harmony, and substantial justice suffered nothing from the change. 
The following description will give some idea of provost courts and 
provost court practice in Beaufort District during the despotism of 
reconstruction. 

Provost courts were courts of criminal jurisdiction only. Civil 
cases were attended to by the commanding officer in person. The 
court consisted of the judge, appointed by the commanding officer ; 
the clerk, appointed by the judge; and the guard (a non-commis- 
sioned officer and two or three soldiers), detailed by the commanding 
officer. The functigns of the non-commissioned officer were similar to 
those of the sheriff, and the soldiers under him acted as deputies and 
constables. The jail was the common guard-house at the nearest 
military post. The clerk.of a provost court was a very important 
functionary. He not only recorded the proceedings of the.court, in- 
cluding every word of testimony taken, but acted as public prosecutor 
besides. In short, he was judge-advocate of the court. 

Provost court practice was peculiar, perhaps clumsy. Cases were 
tried without a jury, but the sentence of the judge was inoperative 
until it, and all the proceedings which led to it, were approved by the 
commanding officer. Proceedings were begun by filing an informa- 
tion with the clerk. The information was laid before the judge, and, 
if he considered that there were sufficient grounds for arresting the 
party, the arrest was made on his order. Meantime, the original in- 
formation was forwarded to headquarters, with the action of the 
judge indorsed thereon, for the information and orders of the com- 
manding officer. After examination the orders were indorsed on the 
information, and the paper was returned to the court. The orders 
indorsed might be “for trial” or “dismissed.” In the first case, it be- 
came the duty of the clerk to prepare the case for trial, and, on the 
day appointed by the judge, prosecute it in open court. If the pris- 
oner was unprovided with counsel, he was required to assist him 
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in getting his case fairly on record. The record was made up similar 
to that of a court-martial, the finding and sentence, in case of con- 
viction, being added in the handwriting of the judge. The record 
was attested by the signature of the clerk, the finding and sentence 
by that of the judge. It was then forwarded, to the commanding 
officer, who indorsed thereon his approval or disapproval and con- 
firmed, mitigated, or remitted the sentence. If the original informa- 
tion was returned to the court indorsed “dismissed,” the prisoner was 
released, and all proceedings against him under the information were 
at an end. 

It will be seen that commanding a reconstruction district was no 
sinecure. Reading perhaps twenty pages of manuscript testimony 
about the ownership of a chicken, for instance, would try the temper 
of an angel, let alone an army officer. But it had to be done. The 
commanding officer was responsible for the actions of the court, and 
could not shift that responsibility to the shoulders of the judge or any 
other officer. The provost court was his creature, and its acts were his 
acts ; and, as the judges in Beaufort District were not eminent jurists, 
as a rule, the necessity for a careful review of all their proceedings 
was imperative. There was one provost judge who gave heaps of 
trouble. He was a Connécticut man. In fact, that was his sole recom- 
mendation.. He was appointed because he was a Connecticut man. 
When a Connecticut man is found living voluntarily in a district 
where there are twenty “niggers” to one white man, it is only fair to 
reward him. And I don’t know that his appointment was altogether 
in vain. Upon the whole, he did good service, but sometimes his 
methods were exceedingly erratic. I remember the proceedings in a 
forgery case tried in his court which would have astonished Black- 
stone and Greenleaf. I give the points of the case from memory 
without difficulty. Few could forget them. It must not be considered 
a fair sample of provost court practice, however. It was an excep- 
tional case even in the Connecticut man’s court. 

There was a plantation in, my Connecticut friend’s bailiwick em- 
ploying thirteen negroes. They were to receive no wages until the 
crop was made and the cotton sold. Meantime, necessaries could be 
procured at the “Tommy-shop”—a grocery kept by the planter—on _ 
orders signed by the overseer. When settling-day came, a forged 
order was found among those received at the “Tommy-shop.” The 
storekeeper filed an information of “fraud and forgery” with the 
clerk of the provost court. The judge forwarded it to the command- 
ing officer without comment. It was a rather puzzling paper, and, 
being sadly indefinite as to the party charged, he being described 
merely as “one of the thirteen,” it was returned to the court indorsed 
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“Investigate.” Now, the word “investigate” was an unusual indorse- 
ment, and may have misled the judge. At any rate, the following 
is a synopsis of the proceedings had thereon. The whole thirteen 
negroes were arrested, and a day appointed for their trial. The clerk 
tried hard to prepare the case, but could find no evidence against 
any of the prisoners, and was compelled reluctantly to so inform the 
judge on the day set for the trial. This justified the judge in taking 
the case into his own hands. He was already judge and jury in the 
case, and why should he not be prosecutor also? He waved the 
clerk aside majestically, and commanded that the prisoners be brought 
in one at a time. Number one entered with a scowl on his face, in- 
tended for a look of indignation, and, having been duly sworn by the 
clerk in accordance with the mandate of the court, was asked by the 
judge, who held a piece of paper, sadly soiled and somewhat rumpled, 
between the thumb and forefinger of his right hand, “Did you forge 
that order?’ It was assumed, of course, that the paper which the 
judge held was an order, and that it had been “forged,” whatever that 
might mean, and that the negro recognized it and knew what was 
meant by “forged;” at least there was nothing in the record to the 
contrary. At any rate, he promptly replied, “No, sah,” and looked 
around the empty court-room with an expression of exultation on 
his face, as if he felt that that settled’ the case as far as he was con- 
cerned. The judge seemed to think so too, and directed number one 
to stand aside. Number two was called, sworn, and questioned in the 
same way, and gave the same answer. And so on, until twelve out of 
the thirteen had been put through the ordeal, all having answered, 
“No, sah.” Then number thirteen was called,—not to be questioned, 
but to be sentenced. The court had “investigated” the case, and dis- 
covered the criminal. The evidence was conclusive. The informa- 
tion, made under oath, declared that “one of the thirteen” committed 
the forgery. Twelve of the thirteen had cleared themselves under 
oath. The thirteenth was now before the court. Either he com- 
mitted the forgery, or it never was committed at all. But the 
paper was there to speak for itself. There was a forgery, and this 
prisoner must be the guilty party. Here the clerk interposed that the 
prisoner was willing to be questioned under oath. “No doubt he is,” 
said the judge. “No doubt he would swear he didn’t do it. What 
nigger wouldn’t? While the investigation was going on, suspected 
parties were permitted to testify. But the investigation is over. The 
prisoner now before the court is not a suspected party. He is a guilty 
party, and the court does therefore sentence him to be confined at 
hard labor in a military prison for three months.” Of course the 
proceedings were disapproved and the negro set at liberty, but the 
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judge was never convinced of his innocence, and never forgave the 
commanding officer for “going back on him” as he did. 

It is unnecessary to say that the forgery case was exceptional. 
As a rule, the provost courts did good work. Their verdicts were 
rarely questioned, and their sentences never complained of. Their 
jurisdiction was confined to petty offenses,—thefts, assaults, and the 
like. Serious offenses were brought before military commissions, 
The provost court was not competent to try a case of forgery. It 
might make the preliminary investigation, but when a prima facie case 
was made out against any individual it was referred up to the general, 
recommended for trial by military commission. 

A military commission is the highest court under a government 
by martial law before which civilians can be tried. It can take cogni- 
zance only in such cases as are referred to it by the general, but its 
powers to punish are unlimited, except that, as in general courts-mar- 
tial, its sentence is inoperative until comfirmed by the general. It 
consists of at least three commissioned officers of the army, is created 
by the general commanding the army or department, for a special pur- 
pose, and when that purpose is served it is dissolved by the authority 
that created it. There were no cases sufficiently serious to require the 
attention of a military commission during the reconstruction times in 
Beaufort District. In fact, there was no crime deserving the name. 
Negroes would steal chickens. They had always done that, and I 
doubt if many of them realized that it was a crime. They looked 
upon a neighboring hen-roost much as the average school-boy looks 
upon a neighboring orchard. They believed there was nothing mor- 
ally wrong in helping themselves to a neighbor’s chicken, provided 
the neighbor had plenty, and they merely took it te eat. Most of 
them were ready to admit that taking a neighbor’s chicken to sell was 
stealing, and they would deny the mercenary intention most violently, 
even after admitting the “taking.” Their ideas on morality in general 
were very crooked, but they were the legitimate fruits of slavery. 
They might lie to avoid punishment, and steal anything to eat, with- 
out staining their reputation; yet a wanton or malicious liar, and a 
mercenary thief, were universally despised. Northern philanthropists 
and teachers never took time to study the negro character. They 
brought with them what they considered a perfect morality, cold and 
rigid as a cast-iron jacket, and insisted that the negro should put it on. 
Taking roasting ears out of a neighbor’s field, even to eat, according 
to the school-marm, was stealing; yet Christ and his disciples did the 
same thing and nobody complained. “Whar does dem Yankees git 
dat ar ’ligion, anyhow?” was a common and not easily answered, ques- 
tion in the Freedmen’s camp.° 
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Civil cases were not sent before the provost courts, but tried by 
the commanding officer in person, if the proceedings held thereon can 
properly be called a trial. Perhaps his functions were those of an ar- 
bitrator rather than a judge. The complaint was generally in writ- 
ing. The complainant stated his case in a letter to the commanding 
officer, fortifying it with all the documentary evidence obtainable. A 
copy of the complaint was sent by the commanding officer to the de- 
fendant, and remarks thereon invited. When all the papers in the case 
had been received, and carefully considered by the commanding officer, 
a day was appointed for the hearing, and the parties notified. When 
the parties appeared, the case was “talked over,” the purpose being to 
clear up obscure points to the satisfaction of the commandant. The 
parties were then dismissed and the decision announced in orders, 
copies of which were sent to the parties, and also to the next military 
superior of the officer issuing them. The decision thus became matter 
of record and responsibility. Many serious questions, involving con- 
siderable sums of money, were thus settled in Beaufort District during 
reconstruction times, and I never heard of an appeal being taken. Of 
course parties aggrieved had the right of appeal to the general. 

There was one case, however, which it would be hard to forget, 
and, as it is a good illustration of civil administration by military 
methods, I shall give it as it still lives in my memory. It was a part- 
nership case. Snow and Kokemiiller had entered into partnership 
to plant cotton. Snow was a Southern man of the class known as 
“poor whites,” and illiterate. Kokemiiller was a German, and fairly 
educated. Each partner put a like amount of money into the cotton- 
planting business, and gave his whole time to the cultivation of 
the crop. These facts were not disputed. The crop was made, the 
hands allotted their portion, and some forty bales of cotton remained. 
Over these the planters quarreled. Kokemiiller claimed the whole. 
The grounds of his claim were that at some previous time—I think 
before the war—Snow and he had been partners in the ownership of a 
schooner. The schooner was lost somewhere in the Bahamas. Snow 
drew the insurance and retained it, thus defrauding his partner out of 
a certain specified sum. Snow denied that he had ever received any in- 
surance money, and that the money invested in the schooner was a 
total loss. In his decision the commanding officer refused to consider 
the former partnership, as something entirely beyond his jurisdiction, 
and ordered that the crop should be divided between the partners, 
share and share alike. When the decision was announced, both 
seemed satisfied. Even Kokemiiller thanked the commanding officer, 
and apologized for the trouble they had given him. This looked 
suspicious, and was unusual. So a non-commissioned officer was sent 
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to superintend the division and see that the orders were executed. In 
two days he reported back that the order had been duly executed, and 
that both partners were still very much pleased that they had been able 
to close their partnership and continue friends. In a few days Koke- 
miiller appeared at Hilton Head with his twenty bales of cotton, which 
he shipped for New York on board a bark then lying in the roads, and 
disappeared. The Snow-Kokemiiller case was almost forgotten, when 
it reqpened itself thus: Mrs. Snow, the wife of one of the partners, 
came to Hilton Head, and reported that Kokemiiller, after having 
shipped his own cotton, as already described, returned to the planta- 
tion, shot Snow, and carried off the other half, shipping it by rail to 
Savannah. There was a pretty kettle of fish. Fortunately, the bark 
with the Kokemiiller cotton was still in the roads and under military 
jurisdiction. A guard was sent on board, and the cotton landed by 
military force, and against the protest of the captain of the bark, who 
had signed bills of lading for it. The duplicate bills were produced, 
and the action of the military authorities duly indorsed thereon, and 
the captain had to be content. Snow had been shot in the leg, and was 
laid up for several weeks, so the cotton remained in military custody: 
It had been landed at Beaufort, and a guard of colored soldiers from 
the Fortieth Infantry placed over it. Beaufort was some distance, 
perhaps twelve miles, from Hilton Head, and, although there was 
daily steamboat communication, the guard was practically on detached 
service. It was visited frequently, however, and always found not 
only vigilant but painfully military. Everything went smoothly for 
the first week, and the cotton was considered safe. Early in the second 
week a northeast storm set in, and blew so violently for four days 
that steamboat communication with Beaufort was interrupted. On the 
second day of the storm a colored man made his appearance at head- 
quarters, and reported that two of the cotton-guard had gone off in a 
sloop, aided and accompanied by a white man, the owner of the sloop, 
and that they had carried about half of the cotton with them. The 
“informer” was a stranger, but he stood a searching cross-examina- 
tion, and had evidently seen all that he reported. He exhibited so 
much intelligence, modesty, and daring that the commanding officer 
was led to inquire into his history. He was a Southern negro, and had 
been educated at Oberlin. He had brought valuable information at 
the risk of his life, and might reasonably expect a substantial acknowl- 
edgment. Yet he seemed to wait for instructions rather than reward. 
He thought the sloop would make for Savannah, but would lie up 
in some sheltered spot until the storm was over. It could not be very 
far away, and might be captured if promptly pursued. Yes, he thought 
he could find it, and capture the party if authorized to do so. He 
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needed no help. He knew that it would be madness to send soldiers 
out in an open boat in such a storm, but he could manage his little 
boat very well, and the storm he thought would help him to make the 
capture. No, he needed no arms. He didn’t expect any fighting. As 
there seemed no other way out of the difficulty without letting the 
sloop escape, the desired authority was given, and the colored man 
was back in his skiff and battling with the storm before the dangers 
of his undertaking could be considered. 

The skiff looked like a cockle-shell as it appeared occasionally on 
the crest of a wave, showing a triangular patch of sail hardly bigger 
than a handkerchief, and then disappeared as if it had sunk beneath 
the seething surface, never to rise again. But it always did, and was 
evidently managed with such skill that the chances of its weathering 
the gale were at least even. But the storm was only one of the dan- 
gers to be encountered. If he found the sloop, and the cotton and de- 
serters were on board, was it likely that he could effect their capture? 
On the one side, three men, wel! armed and desperate. On the other, 
a solitary colored man armed with a revolver. It was madness to let 
him go. That he volunteered was no excuse. These reflections were 
not pleasant companions during the night. At first, hope fought nobly 
for the colored man, but towards morning it weakened, and finally suc- 
cumbed. There seemed to be no chance of his success, and if he 
pressed his undertaking just as little of his safety. It was manifestly 
all up with the colored man. The elements seemed to rejoice over it; 
the wind howled it down the chimney; the rain rattled it in mirthful 
mockery on the window panes; and the waves roared it and hissed it 
in all imaginable tones, until the victim of self-reproach found partial 
oblivion in dreamland. 

Morning came, and the storm had only partially abated; but 
anxiety was gone. The visit of the colored man, and his rash under- 
taking, seemed a long way off. He seemed ‘to have died a long time 
ago. Towards evening there was a lull in the storm. People began 
to venture out of doors. The sea was still magnificently furious. The 
waves combed and curled and broke as they chased each other over 
the shallows of the sandy shore, and hissed like a hundred serpents as 
they sullenly retired to gather energy for a fresh attack. It was a sight 
as fascinating as a cage of rattlesnakes. But presently the charm 
was broken. Something appeared off Seabrook. It was a sloop, 
close reefed, and showing just a morsel of jib. It had a skiff in tow, 
and there were four men on board. Could it be Yes, it was the 
colored man and his prize. Strange as it may seem, he had been en- 
tirely successful. The storm and too much corn whisky on board the 
sloop had helped him greatly. The sloop had been forced to take 
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shelter and the crew had been pleased to take whisky. The former 
was at anchor, and the latter were asleep, as the colored man crept on 
board and secured their weapons. When they awoke they were at his 
mercy. The Kokemiiller cotton was again recovered, and this time 
converted into cash. Surely the case was closed at last. The com- 
manding officer, as he turned the key of his safe, after having deposited 
therein the proceeds of the sale inclosed in an envelope addressed to 
Snow, felt that it was. But he was mistaken. There was another 
ludicrous scene yet to be played. It occurred after Snow had got his 
money. 

A general court-martial was in session. Some seven or eight 
officers, in full uniform, were seated around a table and looking as 
solemn as owls, while the testimony in a clear case of “drunk and dis- 
orderly” was being reduced to writing. A stranger was announced 
by the erderly. He was requested to enter, and forthwith presented 
himself before the august tribunal. He was a young man, in a travel- 
ing suit, and had a legal look about him, due, perhaps, to the fact that 
he carried some official-looking papers in his hand. But it was evident 
he had never seen a court-martial before. He bowed comprehensively 
and said, “Good morning.” Only one of the uniformed pirates an- 
swered his courteous salutation, and he simply said gruffly, “Good 
morning. Can I do anything for you?” The other pirates said noth- 
ing. They only stared. This was embarrassing. The young man 
hesitated, stammered something about interrupting, rustled his papers 
as if they were a pack of cards and he was about to deal, and said, 
after swallowing something, which he did with great difficulty, “I 
represent Kokemiiller, and came to see about ” When he had got 
thus far he was_interrupted by the pirate who had just addressed him 
raising his hand and saying, “One moment. Did you say you repre- 
sented Kokemiiller?—Orderly, send me the sergeant of the guard— 
We want Kokemiiller bad. He shot a man down here and stole a lot 
of cotton. We should be glad to entestain Kokemiiller or any of his 
associates in these transactions at the public expense.” The silent 
pirates hearing the well-known name of Kokemiiller, gathered them- 
selves up and looked knowingly at each other. The young man was 
becoming nervous. He had walked into the lion’s den, and the ser- 
geant of the guard was coming to do the Lord knows what. At that 
moment the sergeant arrived, just in time to prevent the young man 
from bolting, and took up a strong position in the door. Things had 
come toacrisis. The pack of cards was pocketed, and the young man 
hastened to explain that he had no connection with Kokemiiller, ex- 
cept as a party to a purchase which had never been made. Kokemiil- 
ler, he said, had -fered to sell a lot of cotton “to arrive” by a certain 
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bark remarkably cheap, and that he had come down to See about it 
before making the purchase. He wound up by saying, “I’m glad I 
came. When does the next steamer leave?” The spokesman of the 
pirates replied, “In two hours,” and, turning to the sergeant of the 
guard, said, “This gentleman wants to leave the island by the next 
steamer. See that he does not miss the boat.” He didn’t miss it. He 
had left before the court adjourned, having been entertained in the 
meantime by the sergeant of the guard, who accompanied him to the 
steamer, and invited him, in the most cordial manner, to call again 
when he had more time to stay. But he never did; and it is barely 
possible that he fancied he was a prisoner during his two hours on the 
island. 

As my purpose in these papers has been merely to illustrate, by 
examples from memory, the difficulties which army officers had to en- 
counter during reconstruction times, and not to write a history, I 
shall close the subject with this paper. If I have succeeded in throw- 
ing a single ray of light upon those difficulties, silently encountered 
and modestly overcome by military men in fields entirely foreign to 
their training and unknown to their experience, my labor has not 
been in vain. 

JAMEs CHESTER, 
Major U. S. A. (Retired). 
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i. 


Forses was in the habit of humoring his wife in every whim and 
fancy. 

“You’ve been joining some Women’s Rights Society, I presume,” 
he suggested. 

“Don’t jest, Aubrey; I’m serious.” 

“Well?” 

Forbes relaxed into a languid, tolerant attitude. He threw one 
leg over the other, placed his elbow upon the cushioned arm of the 
divan and rested his chin in his hand. He was inclined to regard his 
wife’s seriousness as a huge joke; indeed, everything, life, even death 
sometimes was a source of amusement to Aubrey Forbes. 

“Well,” he repeated, regarding her with amused mien. His wife, 
her features set in stern determination,—determination to conquer 
him, to save him from himself,—approached him with quick, nervous 
steps. His smile arrested her; she stopped abruptly. 

“Oh, Aubrey, can’t you see? Have you no comprehension? Don’t 
you understand that you are going to ruin, and that you're carrying 
me with you?” 

She took a few steps toward him and sank upon her knees at his 
feet. He placed his arms caressingly about her and kissed her bowed 
head. She wept,—she, Jacque Forbes, who had never known a 
moment’s sorrow; she, whose happy disposition was the envy of her 
friends ; she, whose stately, refined face, with its frame of wavy, chest- 
nut hair, was the artist’s ideal; she, without whose graceful figure 
no cotillion was a success; she, whose pleasing personality was the 
admiration of her husband’s friends; she wept because she had dis- 
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covered that he was unworthy of her, because he was worthless to 
himself, to the world, to mankind. It was an incongruous role she 
now essayed to play. 

Forbes did not understand his wife’s mood; her tragic manner 
was such an anomaly, so unlike her usual happy self. It was but a 
passing caprice, he thought, which, with a little diplomacy, he might 
easily dissipate. 

“Jack! Jack! What’s wrong, little girl?’ he asked soothingly. 
“We're rich; we’ve got everything we want; we’ve nothing to worry 
about, except to live and be happy: and that’s not much of a worry. 
Look about you. Isn’t everything luxurious and comfortable here?” 

She raised her head slowly and’ looked at him with tear-stained 
face. She cast an inquiring glance around that palatial apartment, 
but with apparent dissatisfaction at the inspection she removed his 
arms from about her and quietly arose. She walked to a window 
that commanded the perspective outside of the flowering park and 
grounds, and stood there thinking. 

“Well?” he queried again, with a sigh of submission. She 
turned about quickly, and again that stern, determined expression 
marked her face. 

“Yes, Aubrey,” she began slowly, “what you say is true—partly. 
We are rich, which means that we have, or at least that we can pro- 
cure, everything we want—save happiness.” 

“Happiness, Jack?” 

“Yes, happiness,” she returned quickly. 

“Why, Jack, we had that, too, until a moment ago,” said Forbes 
deprecatingly. 

“Yes, apparently ; so you thought; so our friends think; but I am 
wretched.” 

Her worn, anxious expression did not belie her words. She 
passed her hand slowly over her brow, as if to bring order out of 
her chaos of thoughts. Forbes looked at her perplexedly, with. the 
look of a man trying to solve some insoluble problem. It finally 
occurred to him that his wife was serious; that she meant what she 
said; yet she was inexplicable, beyond his comprehension. Why had 
she not discovered before that she could not live happily with him? 
before their marriage? before those binding links of wedlock were 
forged at Hymen’s altar? It did not occur to him how unreasonable 
it was to expect such foresight of her, particularly in the roseate 
days of their courtship. 

Presently she interrupted his meditations. 

“Yes, Aubrey, I am wretched,” she said with conviction; “I 
am tired of hearing people say: “There go the rich Forbeses, who 
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bother their heads about nothing but their own amusement; who 
have their magnificent palace in the city, their stately mansion at 
Newport; who have their horses and carriages, and when these are 
out of fashion, their automobiles; whose only object in life is the 
pursuit of pleasure—dinners, cotillions, yachting, golfing; and in 
short the Forbeses, who do nothing but play the ‘Devil’s Merry 
Dance!’ ” 

Forbes, finally maleic out of his languid indolence by his wife’s 
vehemence, stared at her with an expression of admiration and won- 
derment. He had not thought her capable of such a transport’ of 
cloquent passion. How beautiful she was in her earnestness, with 
flushed face, flashing eyes, stern, compressed lips and gesticulating 
hands! She stood there regarding him intently, in anticipation of 
some word of disapprobation or acquiescence. Forbes did not per- 
ceive that her vehemence was directed at him. 

“Yes,” he agreed; “what people say is true; but what concern 
of ours is it what people think or say?” 

“What concern of ours what people say!” she repeated angrily. 
“What concern of ours that we’re looked upon as mere ‘society 
poseurs!’ What concern of yours that you are of no value to your 
country, to your fellow-men! Aubrey, tell me,’ she went on more 
deliberately. “What are you? You are a rich nonentity! You do 
nothing for the money you get; it comes to your hand without an 
instant’s exertion on your part. You spend your time with a set of 
shiftless, do-nothing companions—your afternoons at the club, your 
evenings r ‘ 

“Oh, Jack! Stop! stop!” Forbes protested, rising and Boing 
toward her with an effort of conciliation. 

“No! no!” she said, putting him off. 

“Well,” he said doggedly, “it’s not my fault that I’ve got money 
and, therefore, no vocation. save that of spending it. My father is 
to blame for that.” 

Instantly her face changed; the color forsook her cheek and 
gave way to paleness; a frown wrinkled her brow and scorn curled 
her lip. 

“I didn’t know my husband was a coward,” she said quietly, 
with preciseness and deliberation. 

Forbes started; he felt a shock, as if a heavy weight had de- 
scended upon him and crushed him. 

“Coward!” he echoed hoarsely. 

“Yes, Aubrey, a coward. You lack manhood and. 

“Why, Jack,” he interrupted impetuously, “have you ceased lov- 
ing me?” 

Vox. I. T. S.—No. 3. 18 
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“No, I have not,” she said slowly and decisively. “I love you. 
Ah, yes! I love you too well, too well to let you waste your life. 
Give up your worthless companions! Give up your worthless life! 
Prove your manhood! Then I’ll be happy! Then I'll be your 
Jack!” 

Forbes was stunned; weakness overwhelmed him; he sank into 
a chair; he could not believe his senses. 

“Why, Jack, you’re my wife!” he cried desperately. 

“Yes, Aubrey,” she said, moving slowly toward the entrance to 
another apartment, “I am, in name only. I'll be your wife in fact 
when you come back to me a Man!” 

She paused a moment at the threshold and cast a sorrowful 
glance at Forbes, sitting there in an attitude of dejection, with bowed 
head, completely broken. Then she thrust aside the brocaded por- 
tiéres and stepped quietly out. 

Forbes sat there in a confusion of conflicting thoughts that surged 
through his brain like the passing views in a kaleidoscope. When 
he looked up she was gone. He had not seen or heard her go, so 
quietly had she left him. He glanced about the apartment; its 
silence oppressed him; its luxurious richness disgusted him. His 
eyes rested momentarily upon a portrait of his father hanging above 
the mantelpiece, and a smile, affectionate and filial, diffused his 
pale visage. He had said it was his father’s fault. No! no! he did 
not mean that! He, an only child, had been his father’s weakness, 
but he could not blame his parent for that. He had been indulged in 
every whim and fancy of youth, but such indulgence was natural 
in an affectionate and generous father. He had not been instructed 
in any methods of business or versed in the knowledge of any pro- 
fession, for that had been unnecessary; wealth was the vehicle which 
should carry him easily and comfortably through life. Forbes was 
not, therefore, an analyst; but as he sat there he unconsciously ana- 
lyzed himself. His past life, with all its inane details, with all its 
meanderings through valleys and plains of pleasure, passed in review 
before his now critical mind’s eye, to which his wife’s arraignment 
had lent keenness and perception. 

“Well might I repeat her query,” he ruminated, reminiscently. 
“Yes, what am [?” 

He found it difficult to answer that question, even when his own 
conscience asked it. He did not like to confess himself a weakling— 
a coward! she had said. 

“Well, whatever I am, or am not,” he concluded, “I am not a 
Man—at least, not in the sense that she uses that word.” 

With which admission Forbes achieved a victory over himself. 
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It gave him some consolation to come to that conclusion; it inspired 
him with a determination to make a man of himself; it gave him the 
moral courage necessary to renounce his whilom friends; it armed 
him with the weapons necessary to fight and conquer the world, es- 
pecially that world which, while he had felt its existence, he was 
just beginning to see; and it opened his eyes to his wife’s worth, to 
her nobility and strength of character. 

Forbes was not different from his contemporaries; he was the 
product of his environments; of that shallow modernity which 
aristocracy so often affects. It was not entirely his own fault that 
he was what he was; let us blame Fortune, capricious, fickle god- 
dess, for that. He had seen life from the careless, purposeless, sport- 
loving collegian’s, and later from the pleasure-seeking society man’s 
observatory. 

In the first days of his youthful fancy for Jacque Larned, and, 
later, in the days of his stronger love, he had not realized the serious 
things of life, nor had she. “Live and let live,” had been his motto, 
and hers, too, for awhile. 

She, a wealthy heiress, had made her début as a bright and im- 
pressionistic but inexperienced girl, whose charms of mind and per- 
son alone beckoned many worshippers to her shrine. Jacque Larned 
,was of that type which repels sycophants and attracts genuine admir- 
ers. With an abundant coiffure of chestnut hair which, with grace 
and harmony, framed her oval face and set off her refined features; 
with a figure of rounded, graceful lines and of medium height, she 
was handsome rather than beautiful. Intelligence and thoughtful- 
ness found lodgment behind the semi-broad yet delicate forehead; 
sincerity of purpose and of heart looked out of the steady brown 
eyes; refinement and esthetic tastes were denoted by the delicately- 
formed nose; firmness spoke from the rounded though somewhat 
thin lips; and strength of character, as yet untried, occupied its for- 
tress in the subtile chin. 5 

Jacque Larned had found society interesting at first; it was so 
different from the society she had seen through the mist which had 
separated it from her schoolgirl days, when she was plain “Jack” 
to everybody, to her mother and father, sister and schoolgirl chums 
—and to Aubrey. In society, which she had found to be such a 
different world, she was “Miss Larned” by right of succession, her 
sister having abdicated in her favor to mount the throne and rule 
the heart and kingdom of a German count. 

Jacque Larned accepted the homage given her with dignity— 
and thought of Aubrey Forbes, whose worship was of that unosten- 
tatious and fervent kind. She did not know exactly why she fa- 
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vored him; there was something about him which attracted her; and 
then, too, she had always known him. With a figure of fine pro- 
portions, broad, square shoulders, on which was poised a finely-shaped 
head, crowned by a hood of black, slightly curly hair; with an open, 
frank, smiling countenance, straight nose, strong lips and chin, he 
was a handsome fellow; no one denied him that; he was manly, 
even if carelessly frivolous at times; he was dashingly brilliant in 
word and action, though his brilliancy was seldom directed in 
channels calculated to bring him renown worthy of his father’s son; 
she approved of him, and that, in her opinion, was sufficient. Forbes, 
because of his condescending amiability, was popular; he was con- 
sidered eccentric at times, but that shrouded him in mystery of in- 


tense interest, especially to women; and his frivolity endeared him 


to rather than alienated his friends. 

When the heralds of society disseminated the news of Jacque 
Larned’s betrothal to Aubrey Forbes, society marveled. Her choice 
of Forbes—Forbes, the frivolous; Forbes, the pleasure-seeker—was 
inexplicable; it was a positive contraversion of views anent men with 
which popular belief had invested her. Ah, yes! but society did not 
know of their youthful courtship, of boy-and-girl pledges and vows, 
perhaps. Besides, maybe she saw in him that which was not patent 
to others. When the marriage bells tolled, society pocketed its opin- 
ions and prejudices and sat throughout the ceremony, commenting 
upon the details of the function that are so interesting to society ; and 
when it was over, attended the wedding breakfast, saying the things 
that custom dictates to bride and groom, wishing them “long life, 
happiness and prosperity,” and bidding them, at length, godspeed on 
the wedding journey. ‘ 

Ah, what a happy moment was that! thought Forbes now in his 
hour of disillusion. Happiness had been torn from him and was now 
but a phantom of the past. It had never really existed, at least not for 
her. She had discovered his worthlessness in a short year of married 
life; she was disappointed in him, naturally. It was strange, thought 
he, that he had never seen it that way himself; that he had not dis- 
covered his own worthlessness before she had pointed it out to him. 
She had undergone a transition; but he was the same: a man without 
a calling and, what was more deplorable, without a purpose in life. 

“Still, she loves me,” he soliloquized, and in that assurance found 
consolation. “I didn’t know her before,” he ruminated. He was 
right ; he did not know her before. He was dazzled and fascinated by 
this new Jack to whom he had just had such a startling introduction. 

“I am unworthy of her—of the other Jack,” he said with con- 
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viction. “But I’ll make myself worthy—how, I don’t know—but I’ll 


do it.” 
Forbes got up quickly and went to the writing table. He sat down 


and took up a pen. 

“Jack dear :” he wrote with deliberation, “I am going away. When 
I return—which will be, God knows when, I don’t—TI shall have 
become a Man. 

“In the meantime, God bless you. Good-bye. AUBREY.” 

He folded the note carefully, wrote an inscription on the outside, 
and placed it upon the mantelpiece. He glanced furtively about the 
apartment, permitting his eyes to linger momentarily upon the en- 
trance through which his wife had disappeared ; then he walked into 
the vestibule, took up his hat and walking-stick, and. strode out of the 


house. 
if; 


Like a derelict, wrecked and broken, drifting aimlessly and help- 
lessly, hither and thither, upon an unknown sea, Forbes wandered 
about the city, neither knowing nor caring whither his steps bent. He 
likened himself to a derelict, careless and abandoned, subject to any 
caprice of wind or wave, without master, without course, without 
haven. He felt as he imagined an old hulk would feel, if it had feel- 
ings ; he was at the mercy of the waves and winds of life. He realized 


that for the first time in all his careless, frivolous career. Seriousness 
was not a turn his mind was wont to take ; indeed, it surprised him now 
to find that he was capable of a really serious thought. Frequently 
he gave way to quiet laughter and called himself a fool for taking 
things so much to heart ; but his merriment always caused a revulsion 
of feeling and plunged him into despair, black and blank. He could 
not shape any definite intention, except, perhaps, a desire to escape 
his thoughts, which, of course, he found impossible of attainment. 
Wander whither he would in that great vast city, mingling with its 
crowds and surrendering himself to its march of civilization, to its 
rumble and its roar, his thoughts kept pace with his steps and re- 
mained with him. It was no use trying; it would be better to sit down 
somewhere and endeavor to think calmly, to formulate some definite 
plan. 

He went on and on in quest of some quiet, secluded spot. Finally, 
coming to a square which—even with its greensward,. its trees, its 
green-painted settees and its groups of playing children—seemed to 
him like a crypt in that metropolis of mountainous sky-scrapers, he 
stopped and sat down. He sat there watching the children at play, 
listening to their laughter, which, in spite of its notes of joy, failed 
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to soothe his troubled brain, or divert it into a calmer channel of 
thought. He had been sitting there, he knew not how long, when a 
familiar hand administered a hearty resounding whack upon his 
shoulder. 

“Cheer up, Forbes,” cried the newcomer. “You look as though 
you'd lost your best friend.” 

Looking up, Forbes recognized his friend and college-mate, Fred 
Langdon, lieutenant of infantry, United States Army. 

“T have, Fred,” he returned emphatically. 

“And as though you were going to attend your own funeral,” sup- 
plemented the other. 

“T am, figuratively speaking.” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as that, Aubrey,” ventured Langdon. 

“ “Indeed, the idols I have loved so long,’ ”’ quoth Forbes, 
“ “Have done my credit in men’s eyes much wrong: 
Have drown’d my glory in a shallow cup, 
And sold my reputation for a song.’ ” 

“Omar Khayyam? You a devotee of his? I’m surprised.” 

Forbes did not reply; he merely stared gloomily into space. 

“What’s the matter, Forbes?” pursued Langdon. “Got the blues? 
If you have, Omar’s advice to you would be to go and drown your 
sorrow in ‘the flowing cup’: 

‘Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
To-day of past regret and future fears: 
To-morrow! why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s sev’n thousand years.’ 
Catch the philosophy of that, Aubrey ?” 

“Yes, Fred,” said Forbes, simulating a smile. “But I'll tell you, 
old man, Omar with all his philosophy couldn’t help me now. I mean 
it,” he added, noticing his friend’s smile of incredulity. 

“You’ve either gone daft,” asserted the other, “or you’re becoming 
childish—kiddish.” 

“No,” interrupted Forbes, drawing Langdon down beside him on 
the settee. “My trouble is that I’ve become sane: I was daft.” 
Whereat Langdon shook his head doubtfully and regarded him with 
an amused expression. Forbes, however, convinced his incredulous 
friend, by relating the whole story to him, that he had every reason 
to feel as he did. Langdon—optimistic, fatalist, happy-go-lucky 
fellow that he was, and as so many army officers are—advised Forbes 
to go back to his wife and seek a reconciliation. 

“No, Fred,” he protested, “I couldn’t do that; not now. I'll wait 
until I’ve become a a 

“Oh, pshaw!” interposed Langdon. “If you won’t, then come 
with me to the Philippines.” 
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Forbes thought a moment. 

“Well, that’s rather far removed from civilization,” he ventured. 

“Oh, no!” asserted Langdon airily. “In thé meantime, Jack will 
have gotten over her nonsense.” 

Langdon didn’t really mean to carry Forbes off to the Orient; he 
merely desired to spur him on to action. 

“In what capacity could I go?” queried Forbes at length. 

“Camp follower if you like; or you might enlist. Ill see that 
you’re promoted: high private in the rear rank, then corporal, ser- 
geant and finally— Well, I can’t promise a commission, but you might 
try winning it.” 

Forbes scrutinized him narrowly, but he could detect no sign of 
merriment in his face; he didn’t realize that Langdon was joking. 

“T’ll do it,” he finally declared. 

“What!” cried Langdon in astonishment. ‘“You’re not serious?” 

“T am though. When do you leave?” 

“Well, now—er—I—er ” Langdon began lamely. 

“T mean it, Fred,” Forbes interposed with decision. 

“Well, if you think that you’re not making a mistake,” said Lang- 
don deprecatingly, “why, my regiment is aboard the transport in the 
harbor now; we leave to-morrow. But, really, Forbes, I don’t——” 

“No buts about it, Fred; I’m going with you. I'll see you this 
evening at the club. Meanwhile I’ll go and arrange some matters with 
my bankers. I’m off with you to-morrow!” 

He bade his friend adieu rather abruptly and hurried off. Langdon 
stood watching him until, mingling with the crowds, he disappeared 
from view. 

“Well, what a d fool I was for suggesting the thing to him,” 
ejaculated Langdon. Forbes would brook no opposition, and off he 
went, as a soldier in Uncle Sam’s army, with Langdon on the morrow. 


III. 


Whoever first made that observation about the inscrutability of 
woman was a deep student of human nature—of feminine nature. 
Woman, I believe it is said, is the creature, aye, victim of her own 
imaginings; of her own whims, fancies and impulses. More often 
than not her momentary caprices are productive of good works; but 
if we are to believe her biographers she knows not the source of her 
inspiration, nor cares to question the motive that impels her to deeds, 
good and bad. Suffice it is for her that she has a motive—that illusory 
yet inevitable motive so often embodied in and expressed by that 
seemingly meaningless word, “because.” Plague be on the creator of 
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our language for inventing that word! It has toppled over, destroyed 
and sent rumbling down the ages in crashing, crumbling ruins king- 
doms, nations and peoples; and it has likewise rescued from ruin, 
created, reincarnated and reared up kingdoms, nations and peoples. 
Its sway, potent, certain, has inveigled many a strong man from the 
path of righteousness, and guided many a weak one back to that path. 
In its locked bosom, guarded by woman’s inscrutability, lies the key 
to the history of the universe ; to the history of man. Well, be that as 
it may, I for one am willing to let it remain there. Research and 
analysis would avail nothing; for have not archeologists, dead and 
living, ancient and modern, stood before and stared at Egypt’s Sphinx, 
yet failed to comprehend or understand its awe-inspiring grandeur? 
Aye, no answering tremor quivered on its deathlike lids; no move- 
ment faltered on its cold impassive lips; no pang of sympathy heaved 
its bare, stony breast nor unbent its rigid spine. 

Do you agree with me, or rather with her biographers, that 
woman, metaphorically speaking, is a Sphinx? Well, whether you 
will or not, we'll not argue the point ; for while we do so Jacque Forbes 
has returned whence she had left her husband, and stands staring, 
with startled, wondering eyes, at the note which ke had left on the 
mantelpiece. 

From the scene with Forbes, in which she had borne herself with 
such firmness and determination, she had rushed to her boudoir and 
there, throwing herself upon her bed, the strain over, had given vent 
to her pent-up feelings in a fit of hysterical sobbing. It was woman- 
like; nothing more. Why she thus gave way she didn’t know; she 
felt that it was essential to have a good cry, and a good cry she would 
and did have. Well, who would begrudge her that consolation? 
Nobody. It is true that one wouldn’t have recognized in that sobbing 
young woman, with disheveled hair streaming about her tear-stained 
face, the stately and dignified Jacque Forbes whom her friends knew, 
nor did she when, having finished her cry, she peered reluctantly into 
a mirror. She was a bit startled; the face that peered back at her was 
so unlike her usual happy countenance. She recovered herself pres- 
ently and re-made her toilet with her own dainty hands; a maid was 
an abomination sometimes, especially this time. It was foolish, 
thought she, to mar pretty looks, even momentarily, by weeping over 
a matter which in all probability would adjust itself in time. Maybe 
she had been a trifle too severe with Aubrey, but she had felt impelled, 
by some unknown motive, of course, to say and do what she had said 
and done. In that—in the mysterious, inexplicable motive—was her 
justification; she was sure that it would result in something good. 
Aubrey would understand, of course, that what she had done, or rather 
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was going to do, was for his good. Ruminating thus, confidence re- 
turned to her, with it, firmness and dignity. She took up a new novel, 
some romance of old colonial times, and, settling herself comfortably 
among the soft silk-covered cushions in an easy-chair, turned her at- 
tention to the text. Somehow or other, her fugitive thoughts refused 
to be captured; she couldn’t concentrate her mind upon the book; it 
seemed to be such a stupid story, so unreal, so out of harmony with 
the present, with her own environments, with her life-story, which was 
simple enough to everybody save herself. Finally she put the volume 
aside with a little sigh of discontent. She got up and went to her 
boudoir window, which overlooked the grounds in front. She stood 
there gazing out, with no particular object fixing her attention; she 
merely desired to divert her thoughts. Presently her attention was 
attracted by a sound; she listened intently: it was the sound which 
usually accompanied the opening and closing of the vestibule door. 
She wondered whether some one was being admitted or being let out. 
In a moment she knew: it was Forbes. She experienced a momentary 
tremor; but drew quickly back from the window. She wanted to 
watch unseen. 

Forbes tripped lightly down the stone steps to the lawn and with 
rapid, swinging stride, in which she thought there was a world of 
confidence, passed through the grounds into the street. When he was 
to be seen no more, she turned away from the window with a little 
sob which she tried hard to suppress, but couldn’t. Instantly her 
firmness left her and she gave way to her fears. He had left her! He 
had taken her at her word! Oh, what a fool she had been! Why had 
she not been content to let things be as they were? Why? Ah, why! 
Woman’s inscrutable, unfathomable reason—because. 

Jacque Forbes didn’t know then why she agitated herself with un- 
answerable questions ; she knew she was agitated, that was all. What 
could she do? Nothing. She was philosopher enough to realize that, 
at least, and that realization reconciled, soothed and calmed her; it re- 
vived determination to brave it out; to see the play to its conclusion, 
be the finale consistent with the prologue or no. 

In this state of mind, then, her troubled spirit began to feel tran- 
quil; but she felt lonely and deserted in that great house by herself, 
without any one, save the servants, with whom she might talk and as- 
sociate—without him. Restlessness at length took possession of her, 
and with it a desire to see him, to feel his presence. Impelled by that 
mysterious, feminine motive she got up quickly and went hastily down 
stairs to the room in which she last had looked upon his face and heard 
his voice—where she felt that his presence still lingered. Passing 
within she felt more at ease, more at home, less lonely, less deserted: 
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his presence was there. Pausing, she looked about the apartment, 
her glance taking in every object in the room, one by one: each con- 
veyed a reminiscence of him. Finally her eyes lingered upon the 
mantel. Foreign to the ornaments and bric-a-brac so artistically ar- 
ranged upon it, she noticed a little square white bit of paper. She 
took it up with indifference, but her interest in it was quickened by 
the inscription it bore: “Jack,” in Aubrey’s familiar handwriting. 
She tore it open with a suggestion of feverishness and read—and then 
stood staring at the words before her. She comprehended their import 
fully, but with characteristic feminine reluctance refused to accept 
it. In a moment, however, the truth forced itself upon her, and she 
leaned against the mantel for support, lest her weakness and remorse 
overwhelm her. 
“Yes, you have gone away,” she murmured tremulously. 


IV. 


What is that indefinable element in human nature which enables 
one to look Fate straight in the face and bid nonchalant welcome to 
its decree? which buoys one up in most uncertain trials? which forti- 
fies one with confidence in the future? which inculcates one with deep- 
rooted conviction that dark storm-clouds really presage calm peaceful- 
ness tocome? Hope. Perhaps, but what is hope? Resignation. Ah, 
yes, but what is resignation? resignation of heart, mind and soul? 
Faith. Well, perchance it is Faith—Faith, thou shadowy master- 
phantom of men! Faith, thou art belief without substance! 

Well, then it was Faith—or that which we know by that name— 
that buoyed up Jack Forbes in her most uncertain hours; that 
whispered words of hope and encouragement in her ear; that stood 
sentinel at her heart’s door and challenged all forebodings seeking 
ingress into her soul. 

Faith, too, it was that dogged the footsteps of Aubrey Forbes in 
tropic fields of battle; that kept alive his trust in her; that enabled him 
to endure his probation; that guided him in the devious path whose 
terminal—Manhood—was his goal. 

In spite of her surrender to hopeful resignation, interminable 
seemed the train of long, weary weeks that stalked by before Jacque 
Forbes learned of her husband’s whereabouts. In his impetuous haste 
to sever old relations and associations he had forgotten to advise 
her of his entry into the army; in the wild enthusiasm of campaign 
and battle he forgot not only her at times, but also his own identity ; 
so that it did not occur to him to write her until Langdon advised, 
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practically ordered him to do so, several months after his advent 
in the Philippines. 

It was but a meager little note Jacque got, in which Forbes declared 
that the temporary life of a soldier, hard and strenuous as that was, 
was the process which, if he did not succumb to its vicissitudes in the 
meantime, would effect his redemption. It astounded her, of course, 
that Forbes had taken such a radical method to reclaim himself, but, 
since the die was cast, she was glad of it. His mere renunciation of 
the comforts that were his to command for the hard career of a soldier 
in the ranks was, to her mind, alone evidence of his manhood and 
worth. Indeed, Aubrey Forbes could not have chosen a way surer 
to win the respect of his wife—and of the world, I might add. 

In the interim, in the days of her uncertainty and self-accusation, 
Jacque Forbes had confided her sins (as she termed her caprices) 
and misgivings, in a tear-stained little note, to her sister, from whom 
she knew she would. get more genuine sympathy and consolation than 
from her more material and conventional mother; and, indeed, the 
countess’ reply, posted somewhere in China, was sympathetic and sis- 
terly ; albeit she accused Jacque of having committed an act of extreme 
foolishness. 

“However,” added the countess, reassuringly, “your folly may, 
sooner or later, disclose some redeeming feature—I mean, your 
action may prove to have been right in the abstract, since Aubrey took 
it all so sensibly.” 

Her sister’s remarks had made Jacque feel somewhat like a foolish 
little girl; however, she reflected, Beatrice had always been out- 
spokenly frank, a virtue or fault, whichever one may deem it, which 
had been neither modified by her increased dignity as Countess von 
Biedenfeldt, nor suppressed by the diplomacy which her husband was 
presumed to impart and reflect as a diplomatist of the first rank. 

Countess von Biedenfeldt—or “Bey,” as Jacque would have re- 
ferred to her sister—closed her patronizing letter with an urgent in- 
vitation to Jacque to visit her at Peking, and, indeed, to spend the 
remaining summer months in the Chinese capital. 

“Tt will do you a world of good,” Beatrice had enthusiastically 
declared. “Peking is so full of strange sights that will divert your 
mind from disagreeable recollections; so many nice people in the 
diplomatic set that you will find interesting.” 

Jacque had not given a moment’s serious thought to her sister’s 
invitation ; indeed, having declined it, she had dismissed it from her 
mind; but discovery of Aubrey’s whereabouts created new possibili- 
ties—possibilities of acceptance. Jacque had no definite idea where the 
Philippine archipelago was situated, but she knew vaguely that the 
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Philippines, Japan, India, Siam, Korea and China were in the Orient ; 
hence a trip to Peking would take her nearer Aubrey. She resur- 
rected an old geography, a relic of schoolgirl days, and poring over 
the map of Asia, quickly determined the relative geographical positions 
of Manila and the Chinese capital. 

Yes, she would accept Beatrice’s invitation; indeed, she would 
cable her acceptance immediately; mails were too slow. Quickly 
changing her house-gown for street apparel, Jacque, having ordered 
her carriage meanwhile, got into the vehicle and was whirled down- 
town to the cable office. Few words sufficed to express what she de- 
sired to say; she wrote out her message and filed it. Returning home, 
she ordered her maid to pack up her wardrobe, gave directions neces- 
sary for the care of the house during her absence—how long it would 
be she did not say—and in less than forty-eight hours Jacque Forbes, 
accompanied by the inevitable maid, of course, was abroad, en route 
to the Orient. 


V. 


Laymen, as a rule, have peculiar notions of things military. It is 
a popular idea that the soldier’s life is one of valiant deeds, heroic 
sacrifices, of fame and glory. In fact, the average civilian, the 
feminine civilian, particularly, is prone to place the soldier on a ped- 
estal above the rest of mankind and crown him with a halo of glory. 
It is indeed a pleasant illusion to both soldier and civilian; but that 
halo is very much like the soap-bubble I used to blow from a clay-pipe 
in childhood days: prick it and it dwindles into nothingness. Yes, 
it is a fallacy; for the soldier is a common, ordinary mortal, subject 
to all the emotions and passions of humanity, and soldiering is a 
deadly earnest business. It is true that in war the soldier experiences 
passions and emotions that seldom obtrude themselves into ordinary 
life ; he comes into closer contact with his fellow-men and thus gains 
a closer insight into human nature, for what is in a man comes out in 
battle. 

Aubrey Forbes, then, soon discovered that soldiering was a rather 
more serious avocation than New York club life; campaigning in 
soggy rice-fields and tropic jungles quite different from the life of 
ease and luxury he had led prior to his enlistment. Still, Forbes 
didn’t complain; he realized that soldiering would be the making of 
him. He endured hardships and privations with a cheerfulness that 
made him popular with his comrades and superiors; and his general 
efficiency as a soldier won him the promotion that Langdon had 
promised to look after. In field or trench when the “gugus,” as the 
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Filipinos were termed in soldier parlance, deigned to lay aside their 
rifles for a moment, Forbes regaled his comrades with anecdotes of 
his New York life, introducing humorous elements by vividly drawn 
contrasts between Sergeant Forbes, Company M, —th Infantry, 
present, and Mr. Aubrey Forbes, man-about-town, past. However, 
beneath his jocund, cheerful exterior there was a feeling of humiliation ; 
yes, downright humiliation, engendered by the realization that he stood 
not on the same plane of equality with Langdon. Langdon was an 
officer ; he an enlisted man; Langdon his immediate superior as com- 
pany commander ; he a subordinate as one of Langdon’s sergeants. He 
appreciated that without a distinction between officers and men dis- 
cipline could not be maintained; but he deplored the necessity of a 
discipline that formed an effective barrier between him and his dear 
friend ; that compelled him to stand in deferential attitude before his 
old college-mate, with heels together, body erect, head elevated ; that 
compelled him to address Langdon with due military formality as 
“Lieutenant,” and be addressed in turn by the latter with equal 
formality as “Sergeant.” 

“Tt’s galling, Fre—Lieutenant, I mean,” Forbes had expostulated 
upon one of these many formal occasions. 

“No, it’s not, Sergeant,” Langdon returned emphatically. “You'll 
get used to it. In fact, you’ve got to. You can’t let any petty prej- 
udices against discipline—it’s discipline, mind you—interfere with 
your career in the army. You’ve been a good soldier, Aub—er— 
Sergeant, and if you keep up your record you'll get your commission , 
one of these days.” 

“You are very kind, Lieutenant,” Forbes replied, retiring with a 
formal salute. He did not notice Langdon’s quiet smile as he turned 
away. 

Forbes, as Langdon has said, was a good soldier. Having over- 
come the crudity and awkwardness of a recruit, he won the confidence 
not only of Langdon but of other officers with whom he came in con- 
tact, as well as old veteran “non-coms,” who are, in truth, more 
exacting than their superiors in their demands upon the “rookies.” It 
is an acknowledged military fact that it takes a good soldier to win 
a non-commissioned officer’s warrant in the regular army. Forbes 
had won his stripes by display of soldierly qualities and gallantry in 
action, and, though he didn’t know it, Langdon had recommended him 
for a commission for a conspicuous act of bravery, that of having 
rescued a wounded comrade at the risk of his own life. Forbes, then, 
had been tried. and found not wanting; what was in the man had 
come out. 

While Langdon could not without danger to his reputation for 
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discretion hold any personal social intercourse with an enlisted man 
of his command, he frequently referred, covertly, in official talks 
with Forbes, to matters of personal interest to them both. Thus when 
Langdon, as officer of the day, visited the outpost which Forbes, as 
sergeant of the guard, commanded, the former could with propriety 
call the latter aside to discuss, ostensibly, means whereby more effica- 
cious watch might be kept upon the movements of the enemy. 

“Well, Sergeant,” said Langdon upon one of these occasions, 
lowering his voice, “have you heard aught of Mrs. Forbes of late?” 

“Yes, I got a letter a few days ago, L—u—t—er Fred,” Forbes re- 


turned carefully. 
“Lieutenant,” corrected Langdon, with a suggestive glance toward 


the outpost. 

“She’s in China—Peking, with her sister,” finished Forbes quickly. 

“China ?” 

“Yes. Count von Biedenfeldt is in Peking on some diplomatic 
business or other, independent of the regular German Minister. 
Beatrice asked Jack to visit her and she’s there now.” 

“China—Peking,” mused Langdon, looking curiously at Forbes. 
“Forbes—er, Sergeant, I mean,” he pursued with an emphatic gesture, 
“do you know that there’s h—I to pay in China?” 

“No!” interrupted Forbes impetuously. 

“And that we’re under secret orders to go there,’ Langdon con- 
tinued, “if things don’t change? if the Chinese authorities don’t sup- 
press the ‘Boxers’ pretty d—n soon?” 

Forbes interposed another emphatic “No!” 

“Well, we are,” Langdon concluded. 

Forbes, with rifle resting against his thigh, campaign hat pushed 
back from his forehead, stood facing Langdon. Doubt, agony, ap- 
prehension were depicted in his face. 

“Well, Sergeant,” Langdon finally interrupted with kindly em- 
phasis, “you’d better go back to your outpost. Carry out my orders 
and report any unusual occurrence,” which was Langdon’s way of in- 
dicating that the interview was over. Instantly the soldier became 
dominant in Forbes. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, raising his rifle to his right shoulder and 
saluting respectfully as Langdon wheeled about and withdrew. 

Current history will have familiarized you with the fact that the 
Chinese government did not suppress the “Boxers,” but rather suf- 
fered the fiendish “Knights of the Big Sword” (Tai Tou Houi) to 
suppress it; that hordes of yellow-skinned fanatics, led by a prince of 
mongrel blood and breed, swept over the Celestial Empire, spreading 
ruin, carnage and disaster over the land, devastating plain and city, 
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pillaging, murdering and ravaging, committing atrocious horrors 
upon white and yellow alike ; that an army of fiends-incarnate besieged 
the imperial city, intent upon annihilating, with rifle, cannon and 
firebrand, those Anglo-Saxons who had taken refuge within its walls; 
and finally, current history will have informed you that the —th In- 
fantry comprised one of the regiments of the relief force dispatched 
thither from Manila. 

History, however, in spite of its details, didn’t tell you that Forbes 
—Second Lieutenant Forbes—was the “shave-tail,” as the junior sub- 
altern is jocularly called, of his regiment when it disembarked at Taku. 
Well, he was, and there was not a man in that gallant expeditionary 
force more impatiently eager than was Forbes to throw himself into 
the conflict, to measure swords with the yellow foe and be on his way 
to Peking. In the opinion of his superior officers such an admirable 
spirit, such consuming enthusiasm and zealousness as he displayed 
were only natural in an ambitious young officer; but Langdon knew 
that it was something more potent than love of conflict that kindled the 
blood in Forbes’ veins and stirred the spirit of unrest within his soul. 


VI. 


*Tien-Tsin! What a panoramic picture is flashed upon memory’s 
canvas by that magic name, reeking with the blood of its sacrifices 
to fanaticism! Its mere sound enchants, seizes and holds imagination’s 
eye and sends it wandering o’er a scene of indescribable horror, in 
which the gladiator, Life, and the specter, Death, contend for suprem- 
acy. Tien-Tsin! It assails memory’s ear with pandemonium of 
human cries, cries of life! of death! of mortal agony! of exultant 
victory! Tien-Tsin! Its din of battle goes reverberating through 
memory’s hall with clash of steel upon steel, with cannon’s roar and 
crash of musketry. Tien-Tsin! Why, its very sight thrusts aside the 
veil of forgetfulness and reveals again to memory’s vision that pan- 
orama of massacre, rapine, carnage and death. Tien-Tsin! Holocaust 
of innocent lives, yellow and white, old and young! 

Memory—plague it !—paints that scene in vivid, living lines; its 
ranks of living, moving men, begrimed with blood and dirt, impelled 
by that incongruous desire to live and yet to kill, advance and halt, 
take aim, advance and halt again ; here and there a leaden missile hits 
its mark and sends some gallant soul to its rest; here and there 
another, disabled only, sinks into the grime and dirt to see his comrades 


“ * Tien-Tsin will go down into history as the scene of one of the most unique battles 
in the annals of warfare; it marked the first instance in modern history of the world 
wherein all the great civilized nations, the East and West, the North and South, united ina 
common cause and battled side by side against a common enemy. 
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rushing by, shooting, yelling, cursing; here and there another, hit to 
be sure, goes on unmindful of his wound, lost in the enthusiasm of 
battle; here and there another still, oblivious of dead, dying, living, 
of himself, transformed into a mere automaton, conscious only of his 
power to feel and manipulate that agent of death gripped in his hand, 
goes on and on with eyes riveted upon the yellow foe swarming the 
ramparts of that frowning wall; aye, so men strive on in battle till 
death finds them or life, in the end, retains them. 

If *“war is hell,” battle is a whirlpool of human passions, whose 
vortex, inexorable, irresistible, sucks men down into a strife which, 
while it lasts, throttles the spirit of humanity and impregnates the 
mind, the heart, the soul with a fiendish desire to slay, to see the 
enemy biting the dust. Into Tien-Tsin’s whirlpool of battle plunged 
Aubrey Forbes, cursing his foes, encouraging his men, leading them 
on and on in spite of the storm of leaden missiles belched forth by 
that black wall. He thought not of himself, only of his men; he was 
here and there, now kneeling beside some stricken one ministering to 
his wants, mingling sobs with curses the while; now up urging his 
men forward; now crouching with them behind some earthy. projec- 
tion, directing their fire deliberately, carefully upon that yellow-lined 
fringe of the wall. In the midst of it all, above din and cry of battle, 
he heard a cry which chilled the blood in his veins. 

“Oh! my God!” ; 

He looked whence it came and saw Langdon throw up his hands, 
. stagger and sink into the mire of the rice-field. In an instant Forbes 
was beside him. 

“Where are you hurt?” he asked tremulously. 

Langdon’s reply was but a whisper. Forbes tore open the blue 
flannel shirt and bared Langdon’s breast. It was covered with blood: 
the bullet had entered the right breast. “With deft, solicitous fingers 
Forbes applied a first-aid bandage and thus staunched the flow of 
blood. Removing the whisky-flask from the strap slung over his 
shoulder, he moistened Langdon’s pale lips and forehead with the 
liquor, weeping meanwhile over his stricken friend like a mother over 
her dying child, unmindful of the bullets spattering around him or 
the cannon’s roar above him. Presently Langdon stirred ; color strug- 
gled into the wan cheeks ; life quivered on the closed lids. Finally he 
opened his eyes and beheld Forbes bending over him. 

“You, Aubrey?” he murmured faintly. 

“Yes, Fred,” he said gently ; “you were hit, but you'll be all right 
again pretty soon.” 

“Yes, of course I will,” declared Langdon with returning strength. 


* Gen. W. T. Sherman’s characterization of war. ‘ 
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“What are you doing here, though? Why aren’t you with the com- 
pany ?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Fred,” Forbes protested softly ; “I turned the 
company over to the first sergeant. It’s only a little bit ahead.” 

“Oh,” sighed Langdon, closing his eyes. Forbes poured some 
more liquor between his lips and bathed his face with it. 

“Fred ?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” was the hardly audible reply. 

“Do you feel strong enough to be carried back ?” 

Langdon nodded in assent. Forbes took him up in his arms, and 
holding Langdon’s yielding, pliant body vertically in front of him, thus 
shielding him with his own, he started across that bullet-swept, blood- 
soaked field. Careless of himself and his own danger, fearful only 
lest one of those leaden pellets whining above and around him find 
lodgment in his burden, Forbes struggled on, kneeling now and again 
to rest in the mud and mire. Rising and staggering on, kneeling, 
rising and staggering on again, he finally got out of the zone of fire 
and, at length, neared the reserve, which lay sheltered behind the mud- 
walls of a little village on the banks of the Peiho. When he was 
recognized as the bearer of a wounded, perhaps dying, comrade, 
Americans, Britons, Russians and Japs rushed forward with wild 
cheers to assist him; but he only smiled in recognition of their ap- 
plause and proffer of help and, refusing to surrender his burden, 
carried Langdon to the emergency hospital nearby. Here, then, giving 
his friend over to the surgeons, he stopped a moment and wiped the 
grime and blood from his face; then, taking a last look at Langdon’s 
pale face, he turned reluctantly away and edged his way out of the 
crowd of soldiers gathered about him. He paid no heed to their 
words and looks of sympathy ; he didn’t want them to see his emotion ; 
his grief was too deep for words or tears. 

“Where away?” yelled an officer after him. 

“Back to my company,” he cried in return, and fled stealthily back 
to his men and the black, frowning wall of Tien-Tsin. 

When night shrouded Tien-Tsin in darkness vultures in human 
form swooped down upon the city; Death’s specter stalked athwart 
that somber field, and Langdon’s spirit walked arm in arm away with 
it—to heaven or hell. 


VII. 


Imprisoned by its own ancient wall, with its ruined pagoda-top- 
ped portals; with its sacred precincts of “forbidden ground,” con- 
secrated to centuries of decay, retrogression, sin and debauchery, 

Vor. I. T. S.—No. 3. 19 , 
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forbidden no more; with its idolatry and fanaticism; - with its 
seething mass of sluggish, retrograding yellow humanity, Peking, like 
some great yellow serpent of which it is symbolical, lies beaten, cowed, 
subdued beneath the heel of the “foreign devils,” aye, devils whose ire 
it aroused with its criminal depredations, with its murder and torture 
of innocents, with its rapine and massacre. Within its ancient wall, 
which has marked the steady decay and witnessed the inevitable doom 
of a once great nation, peace now reigns; civilization is searching out 
its nooks of evil, debauchery and idolatry; sentinels of peace and 
progress stand guard at its portals and keep watch upon its ruined 
old wall. Peking, thy doom, and thy redemption, perchance, over- 
took thee in the guise of the “Foreign Devil!” 

Strange devil this, whom the gods blessed and spurred on to 
victory ; strange men these whom no obstacle could thwart; strange 
children of satan these who scaled thy ancient wall and crushed thy 
fanatic hosts and sent them rushing off in precipitous flight! For- 
eign devils, indeed! Confucius, thy own worldly-wise old prophet, 
would have called them Men! 

Still, perhaps, some spirit of deviltry and revenge animated those 
stalwart battalions that stormed Peking’s walls and battered down 
its portals ; that drove Prince Tuan’s hordes of wild-eyed fanatics be- 
fore them like some great storm drives the chaff of the fields before 
it. If not the devil's, some equally potent spirit animated every man 
of that diversified body which snatched Peking from the dragon’s 
grasp and delivered that little company of Anglo-Saxons from the 
jaws which were ready to devour it. 

For one only may I speak with knowledge: it was deviltry, re- 
venge and love commingled which animated him and spurred him on ~ 
against the foe. Forbes was a very demon in the fray, charging, 
routing and driving his yellow foemen before him, till, at length, one 
solid portal barred his way. Scarcely had shot and shell made an 
embrasure, than through it he sprang with his company of valiant 
followers at his back, charging the skulking few fanatics that op- 
posed him. 

“Cease firing!” 

It was that shrill, imperative command, borne on the trumpet blast, 
which announced the victory. Tuan’s forces were in full retreat; 
Peking was ours. 

Forbes stopped and looked about him. In his excitement he had 
taken little note of his surroundings whose strange medizval aspect 
now engrossed his mind—to the exclusion of but one inquiring 
thought : 

“Where’s the legation, I wonder?” he murmured. 
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”? 


“Don’t know, Lieutenant 

He turned and found that it was the Colonel’s orderly who had 
interposed reply to his scarcely audible query. Forbes returned the 
soldier’s salute. 

“Don’t know, Lieutenant,” repeated the orderly ; “but the Colonel’s 
compliments, sir, and orders, sir, to march through that gate to the 
legation, sir; and the regiment will follow you, sir.” 

Forbes, looking toward the point indicated by the messenger, ob- 
served that the gate swarmed with white-uniformed marines, and that 
above it the stars and stripes fluttered in the sultry breeze. Forming 
his company of dusty, dirty, begrimed men, he started off, and, in a 
moment, filed through the portal and up Legation street. Briton’s 
soldiery—Welsh Fusiliers and Bengal Lanciers—had but a few mo- 
ments before traversed the street, and now as Forbes, with his com- 
pany leading the regiment, filed by, each side of the thoroughfare was 
lined with wild, enthusiastic Anglo-Saxons, civilians and soldiers. 
Inside and without the legation grounds, with its tiled palisade 
wrecked here and there by shot and shell, its gaps filled up with sand- 
bags, swarmed an assemblage of people gone daft with joy. What 
a scene! What a dramatic denouement to a real-life drama which 
another. day, perforce, would have turned into a somber tragedy! 
Words do not exist, or at least they are not at my command, with 
which to describe the feelings of that gathering, whose pale, care- 
worn, haggard faces were creased with lines of past suffering and un- 
certainty. Strong men and women wept tears of joy; some were too 
deeply moved for tears. 

Forbes scrutinized that gathering with longing eyes in quest of one 
familiar face. In his impatience for a sight of it his search seemed 
futile; an overwhelming fear seized him and darkness crowded upon 
his senses. Presently a phantom-figure flashed meteor-like across 
his vision—it was Jack! : 

There was none of that novelistic exclamatory nonsense of 
“Aubrey !’—“Jack!””, He merely took her in his arms and kissed her 
in the presence of them all, rescued and rescuers. He turned and 
faced his bedraggled, foot-sore men, who had followed him through 
_ thick and thin and shared with him hazards and dangers of battle, and 
with whom he now wanted to share his new-found happiness. 

“Mrs. Forbés, men,” he said, indicating Jack. 

And while they smiled and cheered approval she pressed his hand 
and looked into his face. 

“Aubrey, you are a Man!” she whispered. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A PARALLEL TO THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
WAR—THE STRUGGLE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. * 


(From the London Fortnightly Review.) 


WHILE the British army has been at work conquering, or endeavoring 
to conquer the Boer republics, another conflict of much the same 
nature has been dragging out its weary length in the Far East. The 
American campaign against the insurgent Filipinos opened eight 
months before the South African war, and it can scarcely be said as 
yet to have neared its conclusion. So late as November last, General 
Chaffee, the commander-in-chief of the American army in the Philip- 
pines, reported that no troops could be withdrawn, and critics in the 
United States who dot his i’s are adding that further reinforcements 
are imperatively required. 

The theatre of war in the Far East differs in many respects from 
that in South Africa. The area of the Philippine group, which is 
made up of over two thousand islands of varying size, is about the 
same as that of the Transvaal, and so is much smaller than the South 
African field of war. The lines of division, which we in South 
Africa have been compelled to create artificially by means of chains 
.of blockhouses, so as to split up the Boer territories into a number of 
manageable areas, are supplied in the case of the Philippines by the 
sea. The largest and most important island is Luzon, which is a 
little smaller in extent than the Orange River Colony, and here the 
Filipino insurrection has its headquarters. One of the other large 
islands, Mindanao, has scarcely as yet been touched by the Americans. 
In the days of the Spanish domination, it was virtually independent, 
notwithstanding perennial fighting and innumerable attempts to sub- 
due it. 

In South Africa we have at least a temperate climate, and a 
country which can everywhere be traversed by wheeled vehicles. But 
in the Philippines the climate is tropical, intensely hot and damp, 


* Reprinted by arrangement with the Leonard-Scott Publishing Co,, of New York, 
the American publishers of the London Fortnightly Review. 
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and not particularly healthy for white men. At. the same time the 
country is covered with dense forest, and away from the immediate 
vicinity of Manila and one or two other towns, there were, when the 
war began, no roads of any kind. The people, again, are not of 
European descent, and speak a great number of languages, none of 
which could be understood by the Americans. The total population 
was very much larger than that of the Boer republics; it has been 
variously stated at from five and one-half to eight millions of in- 
habitants. This is about twenty times the total Dutch population of 
South Africa. To an army campaigning in the Philippines, on the 
other hand, the problem of guarding long lines of communication, 
which has proved so troublesome to our South African field force, 
does not present itself, owing to the proximity of the sea at every 
point. No place in the archipelago is more than seventy miles from 
the water, which is commanded by the American navy. 

Long before the actual outbreak of hostilities, General Otis, who 
commanded the American expeditionary force at Manila, foresaw 
trouble. Aguinaldo, the leader of the Tagals, who are the most 
warlike tribe in the island of Luzon, had been perfectly content to 
use the Americans to get rid of the Spaniards, but had not the 
slightest intention of quietly accepting King Stork in place of King 
Log. Had vigorous steps been taken to prove to him that the 
American government knew its own mind and was determined to 
annex the Philippines, it is just possible that there would have been 
no serious fighting. But Congress and the President hesitated, and 
the only instructions sent to General Otis appear to haye directed 
him to avoid, at all costs, taking any step which might have been 
interpreted by the pro-Filipino and anti-national party in the United 
States as an act of aggression. In September, 1898, General Otis 
telegraphed to Washington, “force sufficient for present purposes, but 
contingencies may arise difficult to meet.” His small army was there- 
fore slightly strengthened. All the winter of 1898, Aguinaldo was 
importing arms and organizing his forces, unmolested. An American 
expedition to Ilo-Ilo in the island of Panay found his dusky troops in 
possession, and withdrew without attempting to dislodge them. 

As the Americans showed themselves so averse to determined 
action, Aguinaldo’s audacity grew, just as did Mr. Kruger’s about 
the very same epoch. A proclamation, issued by General Otis on 
January 4th, 1899, asserting the sovereignty of the United States over 
the Philippines, was received by him with something approaching 
derision. Indeed, he issued a counter-proclamation in which he 
repudiated the rights of America and made a personal attack upon 
General Otis. As a further act of defiance, a number of Tagal 
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women sent in a document to the General, in which, quite in the 
Boer fashion, they protested that when all the Filipino men were 
killed in the sacred cause of independence, they, themselves, would 
take the field. In Manila itselfi—as at Capetown later in our own 
war—a huge conspiracy was hatched by the Filipino sympathizers 
under the very noses of the American army. Arms for the con- 
spirators were smuggled into the city. General Otis’ hands were tied 
by the orders to take no aggressive step, but he watched the con- 
spirators closely, and made counter-preparations. Warnings from 
all quarters reached him; the Filipinos were busy removing their 
women and children; yet all the assistance that came to him from 
Washington was the valuable infermation that the United States 
had “accepted the Philippines from a high sense of duty in the interests 
of their inhabitants and for humanity and civilization.” 

Such being the situation, stern merciless action of the kind rendered 
painfully familiar to the inhabitants of the Central Asia khanates 
and Manchuria by the Russians, might have convinced the Filipinos 
that the United States were not to be played with. But stern action 
was forbidden. General Otis could only wait for the Filipinos to 
show their hand, which they did speedily. On February 4th, 1809, 
they attacked the American picket-line in front of Manila, and the war 
began. 

At this date the American force in the archipelago was 21,000 
strong, but of that total many men were upon the sick list, so that 
the actual effectives did not exceed 14,000. Of these again, 3,000 
were needéd in Manila to maintain order there, leaving as the avail- 
able field force 11,000 men. This was not a large total, but then, 
as we have seen, there were no extensive lines of communication to 
be guarded. Moreover, the American troops were of the very highest 
quality. A Japanese officer who saw them at Peking said of them 
that, if off the battlefield they were the worst troops he had ever met, 
on it they were the best. Highly paid, recruited from an intelligent and 
well-educated class, officered by men who were “instruit” and masters 
of their art—for the American officer is not given up to sports, and 
is usually well versed in the literature of his profession—they were in 
courage and resource the equals of the best of our colonial troops in 
South Africa, while they had on their side the inestimable advantage 
of discipline. The volunteers were much inferior to the regulars, but 
had, by January, 1899, been a sufficient time under arms to acquire 
the training which is needed to make the good soldier. 

The American force, then, had quality, if not quantity, on its side: 
Nor were the numbers opposed to it large. Aguinaldo at this date 
was estimated to dispose of 20,000 to 30,000 men, and he had the 
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disadvantage of the exterior lines, while he had no navy at his back, 
and could not rapidly transfer his forces from point to point. 

The first actions, as was only to be expected, went in favor of 
the Americans. With 250 casualties they drove back the Filipinos 
from Manila, killing, wounding, or taking prisoners no less than 
3,000 of them. Even at this point there was great danger in the 
rear. During the progress of the battle of Manila attempts at an 
insurrection were made by the secret Filipino organizations within 
the city, and the American military police had to open fire and kill 
or wound sixty men before the insurgents would disperse. After the 
battle Colonel Smith pursued too vigorously, and was in consequence 
almost cut off by the enemy, who rallied in a surprising manner in 
spite of the blow which had been dealt them. In the city trouble 
was again seething, and it became known to the American staff that 
a fresh attack on Manila had been planned by Aguinaldo’s troops 
from without and the secret organizations within. It seemed wisest, 
under these circumstances, to take the offensive, and accordingly 
General MacArthur advanced upcen and captured Caloocan. But only 
a few days passed before the Filipinos were causing fresh annoyance 
in Manila. They had planned a general rising, which was to be 
accompanied by a massacre of all the Americans, for February 22d. 
Shortly after dark that night fires broke out in all directions; when 


the fire engines arrived the hoses were repeatedly cut, and “sniping” 
commenced. The Americans put out the fires and fell upon the 
nearest body of insurgents, numbering 1,000,of whom 5o0o0were placed 
hors de combat. This terrible punishment brought peace for some 
months to Manila. 


After much desultory fighting, reinforcements arrived from 
America, and an advance northwards began against Malolos, where 
the Filipinos had their chief base. The town was entered by General 
MacArthur on March 31st. The Filipino government, however, had 
removed its archives and property, and had set fire to the place. 
The Filipinos proceeded, in exact anticipation of the strategy followed 
by the Boers, to attack the railway running from Malolos to Manila, 
which had been repaired by the Americans, and continually cut it. 
General Otis reported that his forces, now 25,000 strong, were in- 
sufficient to enable him to guard it. So awkward did General Mac- 
Arthur’s predicament at the rail-head become that General Lawton 
had to be sent to his aid with 4,000 men drawn from the line of com- 
munications. The difficulties of campaigning in the Philippines are 
illustrated by the records of Lawton’s march. “Soon after leaving 
Novaliches,” says the official report, “his road, a well-defined and 
prominent one on all Spanish maps, became a trail, crossing or passing 
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through rice patches, swampy country and unbridged streams, over 
which his advance was conducted with the greatest difficulty.” As 
soon as MacArthur felt the support of Lawton’s advance, he was able 
to force the passage of the Calumpit on April 28th. But he failed to 
deal any crushing blow, and finally came to a standstill in May, at 
San Fernando, reporting that his men were worn out with hard fight- 
ing, and that many of them were on the sick list. There were no troops 
to reinforce him; indeed General Otis had just been ordered to send 
home his volunteers. This order it was impossible for him to carry 
out, but the incident reminds us of what has happened at every turn in 
South Africa, where seasoned troops have been again and again with- 
drawn, sometimes to obtain political advantages, by ministers who did 
not fully understand the gravity of the position. The mischief in each 
case probably comes from the management of a war by men who are 
quite ignorant of military matters and strategy. When they were-not 
allowed to return, the volunteers, like some of our yeomanry, became 
restive or fell ill, General Otis reports that in June, one of Mac- 
Arthur’s battalions had 30 per cent. out of 873 officers and men sick 
at Manila; another 30 per cent. sick at San Fernando, and of the re- 
mainder there were not eight men in each company fit to endure one 
day’s march, 

It is impossible to follow in detail the progress of the campaign, 
since for that purpose a stout volume would be required. All that 
can be given here is the broad outline of the war. But affairs were in 
this month of May in a very bad way. The American force was 
much too small to make real progress in Luzon, and outside that 
island there was virtually anarchy. In Cebu, for instance, the diminu- 
tive American garrison was compelled to look on while the insurgents 
grew in numbers and daring. At the end of May, however, rein- 
forcements began to arrive, and on June Ist the total American force 
stood at 34,200 men. Even now General Otis was only at the be- 
ginning of his troubles. He was told by Washington that he must 
send back the volunteers without delay. The administration was 
afraid that their continued detention in the East might have awkward 
political results, and the Presidential election of the following year 
could not be left out of sight. But the volunteers numbered no less 
than 16,000 men. Their- departure must so weaken the army that it 
would be unable to attempt offensive operations. So, all through June 
and July, General Otis was obliged to mark time while his dilatory 
government was making up its mind to reinforce him and scraping 
together reinforcements. 

The credulity of democracy was shown in the American adminis- 
tration’s touching belief that all that was required in the case of the 
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Filipinos was an extra large dose of “conciliation.” Though there is 
a line in Lowell which runs— 


“Conciliation—it just means being kicked,” 


the American government took a step at the very outset, the result 
of which we may commend to the attention of the Anti-British party 
in this country. It is precisely what they are always clamoring for 
England to do in South Africa. A commission of worthy and 
conciliatory politicians was sent out to Manila, where Admiral Dewey 
and General Otis were added to its ranks. It announced to the 
misguided Filipinos that the United States was in the archipelago to 
promote Filipino “well-being and happiness.” The autonomy of the 
natives was guaranteed, but they were informed that they must accept 
the suzerainty of the United States. I regret to have to add that 
the Filipinos laughed at these promises, and declared that they would 
accept nothing short of independence. It need scarcely be said that 
at every turn the Filipinos were backed up by traitors in the United 
States, who openly prayed for the defeat of their own countrymen, 
and circulated falsehoods as to the cruelty and cowardice of the 
American troops, worthy of a certain Pro-Boer’s brilliant imagination. 
It is doubtful if the war would have lasted six months but for this 
political support, which encouraged the enemy to persist, in the hope 
that Mr. Bryan would come into power in 1900, and would then 
give them back their independence. 

Already in August, 1899, General Otis had in some measure 
gauged the truth about the insurrection. In his report of that date he 
draws attention to the fact that the armed forces of the enemy are 
contemptible in their power for mischief. The really disquieting 
fact is that the population are “intoxicated with the cry for indepen- 
dence and self-government.” In response to that cry—and we may 
guess to political pressure from his Government—he had been obliged 
to set up civil administration in Manila, in “loyal” Filipino hands. 
The same privilege was accorded to the other important places, under 
American military supervision. 

At the end of July reinforcements arrived, but the rainy season 
was then in full swing and little could be done till it had ended. 
With a total of 30,000 men, at the end of September operations were 
resumed. Porlac and Tarlac were captured; columns scoured 
southern Luzon, and on November 24th General Otis reported to 
Washington, in strangely familiar terms, that the whole of central 
Luzon was in the hands of the American authorities, that the Presi- 
dent of the Filipino Congress, the Secretary of State, and the Treas- 
urer were prisoners, that only small bands of the enemy remained in 
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arms and were flying in all directions before the American troops, 
while Aguinaldo was a mere fugitive with but a diminutive escort. 
At once the ports of the island were opened to commerce, thereby 
enabling the Filipinos to obtain a fresh supply of arms and ammu- 
nition. We are not told whether General Otis approved of this 
measure. 

All through the dry season in the winter of 1899-1900 he con- 
tinued to press the scattered bands to the utmost, till, in May, he 
left the archipelago, handing over his command to General Mac- 
Arthur. In an interview on his way home he gave his views on the 
situation in terms which will recall Lord Roberts’s speech at Cape- 
town. He said that though his frame of mind was pessimistic he 
thought “the thing entirely over.” He could not see, he added, how 
the enemy could reorganize or concentrate. Aguinaldo’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs had told him that “the United States was neces- 
sary to the Philippines, and that the Filipinos were merely fighting for 
the best terms.’ For his optimism he has since been severely blamed, 
especially for the statement that it would be possible to send home 
all the volunteers who then remained, and that it would not be 
necessary to replace them. But he seems to have spoken in perfect 
good faith, and all men are apt to err. 

It has since been ascertained that the Filipinos had scattered of 
set purpose. At a council of war held at Bayambang in November, 
1899, they decided that it was impossible to continue their resistance 
upon regular lines, and their army was therefore disbanded, generals 
and men returning to their own provinces, to organize the people 
“for general resistance by means of guerrilla warfare.” All pretense 
of wearing uniform was abandoned, General MacArthur - reporting 
that “the practice of discarding the uniform enables the insurgents 
to appear and disappear almost at their own convenience. At one 
time they are in the ranks as soldiers, and immediately thereafter are 
within the American lines in the attitude of peaceful natives, absorbed 
in a dense mass of sympathetic people, speaking a language of which 
few white men and no Americans have any knowledge.” The 
parallel with South Africa is again exact, for there also one of the 
greatest troubles arises from the absence of uniform in the Boer forces, 
and the fact that the Boers find their way into the towns occupied by 
the British, and out again, almost as they choose—or did so till Lord 
Kitchener’s advent to command. 

General MacArthur analyzes clearly the temperament of the 
Filipino, and again what he has to say has a bearing on South 
Africa. The Filipinos, he states, “are not a warlike or ferocious 
people. . . . The people of the islands, however, during the past 
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five years have been maddened by rhetorical sophistry and stimulants 
applied to national pride, until the power of discriminating 

has for the time being been almost entirely suspended. As a substi- 
tute for all other considerations, the people seem to be actuated by the 
idea that in all doubtful matters of politics or war, men are never 
nearer right than when going with their own kith and kin, regardless 
of the nature of the action or of its remote consequences.” He ex- 
plains how the ingenuous American assumption, that all that was re- 
quired was to turn the Filipinos loose with a constitution and a per- 
fectly ideal system of municipal government, had acted, and his words 
should be pondered by those who, the moment the war in South 
Africa ends, would give the Boers autonomy. “All the necessary 
moral obligations,” says the General, “were readily assumed by 
municipal bodies, and all outward forms of decorum and loyalty 
carefully preserved. But precisely at this point the psychological 
conditions referred to above began to work with great energy, in 
assistance of insurgent field operations. For this purpose most of the 
towns secretly organized complete insurgent municipal governments 
to proceed simultaneously and in the same sphere as the American 
governments, and in many instances through the same personnel; 
that is to say, the presidents and town officials acted openly in behalf 
of the Americans and secretly in behalf of the insurgents, and, para- 
doxical as it may seem, with considerable apparent solicitude for 
both.” 

Certain officials who betrayed at one and the same time the British 
and Boer causes supply parallels to such instances of flagrant treach- 
ery in what the New York Evening Post called “Aguinaldo’s glorious 
war of independence.” We find General MacArthur noting the 
completeness of the insurgent intelligence system within the towns 
occupied by the Americans, the great support afforded to the guerrillas 
by the towns, whence ammunition and food are smuggled, and the 
growth of an organized intimidation directed against all who espouse 
the American cause. This intimidation goes to terrible lengths, and 
not the least surprising feature of it is that those marked down for 
punishment and assassination do not care to appeal to the American 
authorities for protection. Men are haled off into the impenetrable 
jungle by a revengeful Mafia, and are never seen again. One Leoncio 
Torres, for example, was brought before three Filipino officers, and 
sentenced by these patriots to be buried alive, which sentence was 
duly carried out. Tomas Ragudo was tied up with a rope, and oiled 
rags were fastened round his feet and set on fire. At the same time 
he was beaten with the butts of rifles. He received injuries from 
which he died. Sometimes whole families are made away with. 
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Abez, hung by the Americans in July, 1901, carried off a native 
named Justiano, with his wife, her mother, and eight children, and 
killed most of them under circumstances of the most horrible cruelty. 
Isolated American soldiers, bathing or straying from their comrades, 
are set upon and stabbed or shot. The outskirts of the towns, and 
even the army lines are unsafe, for what has to be encountered is the 
murderous ingenuity of the Thug, not the open violence of the 
soldier. Everywhere the Filipino organization is powerful, and no 
native is safe from its secret verdicts. 

By mid-1900 the American force in the field was over 40,000 
strong, and such progress had apparently been made that conciliation 
was once more tried. On June 2Ist a proclamation was issued 
announcing an amnesty to all the enemy who had taken part in the 
war and who surrendered. The results were scarcely encouraging. 
In all only 5,022 persons surrendered and took the oath of allegiance, 
and among these were few of the prominent men. A public “mani- 
festation of thanks” to the United States for this amnesty was sug- 
gested by certain Filipinos in Manila, and was rather imprudently 
permitted by the American authorities. The manifestation was cer- 
tainly peculiar in the shape it took, as it resolved itself into the dis- 
play of portraits of Aguinaldo and Filipino flags, while the speeches 
which were to have been delivered at a banquet were so far from 
expressing gratitude that they had to be prohibited owing to their in- 
cendiary nature. In fine, this example of the policy of conciliation 
was, in General MacArthur’s phrase, “a dismal failure.” 

It had been hoped that the Presidential election in November, 
1900, would show the insurgents that their cause was hopeless, but 
this reasonable anticipation was not fulfilled. By December, in the 
words of General MacArthur’s report, it was seen that “conditions 
were plainly inflexible and likely to become chronic. An entirely new 
campaign was therefore determined upon.” Vigorous operations were 
undertaken, and were proceeding, when once more the awkward 
question of how to find the necessary troops arose. Congress had 
decided that the remaining volunteers must be withdrawn, and dis- 
banded in the United States by June, 1901. General MacArthur was 
therefore compelled to begin moving them down to the coast early 
in that year. But he had already obtained considerable results. 
Aguinaldo was captured by a brilliant piece of daring on General 
Funston’s part, and in April, 1901, it looked as if “the rebellion was 
rapidly approaching collapse.” A proclamation had been issued an- 
nouncing that any insurgent who surrendered and brought in his 
arms should be kindly treated, amnestied, and paid thirty dollars for 
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each serviceable rifle. This was “slim,” but the Filipinos saw through 
it and showed no extravagant desire to come in. 

In May, General MacArthur handed over his command to General 
Chaffee. The volunteers were sent héme, and every one was perfectly 
satisfied that the war was over. General Corbin, the American Ad- 
jutant-General, who paid a visit of inspection to the islands during 
the summer of 1901, reported on his return to the United States that 
the army could forthwith be reduced from 42,000 to 24,000 men. A 
tew days after he had made this report the news of a serious mishap 
to the United States’ troops in the island of Samar supplied the 
practical commentary on its correctness. In the week ending October 
19th, a despatch was received from General Chaffee, in which he 
stated that it would be “most harmful” if any troops were withdrawn. 
The most representative American service paper, the Army and Navy 
Journal, added to this, “it now looks as though our force in the Phil- 
ippines will have to be increased rather than diminished. . . The 
recent massacre of our men in the island of Panay . . . is a symp- 
tom to which due weight should be given.” Here matters stand for 
the present, with the American troops making slow progress, while 
the insurgents still continue active in the field, and in the towns per- 
petually hatch plots. “The conditions,” says Mr. Hull, a member of 
Congress who has just returned from the East, “are such as we 
would term peaceful in this country, but it is not a condition of peace, 
because these bandits and highwaymen are constantly dashing out 
of their retreats to strike a blow where they can do so to the best 
advantage, and then retreat to cover.” In Luzon “General” Malvar 
is in.the field at the head of the guerrillas, while in Samar “General” 
Lukban has succeeded hitherto in evading all attempts of the Ameri- 
cans to lay him by the heels. 

In the earlier stages of the war there were many and not unrea- 
sonable complaints from American officers in the islands as to the 
excessive leniency displayed. In November, 1900, a letter from a 
prominent soldier at Manila was published in the American press, 
in which it was urged that a proclamation should be issued, stating 
“that after a certain date any Filipino caught with arms in his hands 
will be summarily shot.” The justification for such a proposal is 
given. It is “the wanton acts of violence and crime which are per- 
petrated daily, the violation of every principle of civilized warfare, 
the conversion of the so-called Filipino army into a band of marauders 
and brigands.” All this is very familiar, and it points to the conclu- 
sion, corroborated by the opinions of our best officers in South Africa, 
that with guerrilla war in its last stages the extremest severity is 
really in the end the greatest humanity. 
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It must be confessed that in the latest stage of their war the 
Americans seem to have thrown sentiment overboard, in a manner 
which would lacerate the tender heart of Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man. If the Manila press can be trusted, General Smith in his 
campaign against Lukban has given orders that there must be no 
quarter for that leader, and that his followers are to be shot off-hand. 
In such action he would be perfectly justified, provided it hastens the 
énd of the war. But we have yet to hear what the American Pro- 
Filipinos and Pro-Boers will say to it, or how the Anglophobes on 
the other side of the Atlantic will apologize in their own case for acts 
of sternness, while condemning our South African army, which has 
never shot combatants off-hand, for its “atrocities.” 

The parallelism between the South African and the Philippine 
war is then close, and extends even to the management at home in 
either case. That the same faults should have been committed in 
either instance is almost startling, and points, perhaps, to the fact 
that ignorance of war in the administration at home,* which is the 
essential feature of similarity in the American and British constitu- 
tions, may be the cause. It is most dangerous to entrust the conduct 
of a war to men who know little of military history, for foresight is 
simply the power of predicting the future which arises from a pro- 
found knowledge of the past. In both instances we see insufficient 
forces employed, and hampered by the order to be “kind” to the 
enemy; troops withdrawn when they were most needed; generals 
asserting in perfect faith that the conflict is over; conciliation essayed 
with grotesquely futile results; and insufficient arrangements made 
for the steady and continual flow of reinforcements to the field. In 
each case an Anglo-Saxon people fails clearly to grasp the problem 
before it, or to understand that in a war of conquest what is needed 
is to break down the opposed will by the infliction of suffering. 

In its remoter consequences, the Filipino war promises to have a 
profound effect in Asia. It has shown that an Asiatic population 
with the modern arms can make the problem of conquest an extremely 
difficult one, even for a brave, intelligent and overpoweringly numer- 
ous and wealthy nation of whites. Its progress is being followed 
with the closest attention in Japan and China, and the Boxers cer- 
tainly drew their inspiration from this conflict. The last word in the 
struggle between the East and the West is not yet said, and in the 
future the Philippine war may well be recognized as the point of de- 
parture of a new era. 


H. W. WItson. 


* Yet it is to be noted that in either case generals have underrated the enemy’s power 
for mischief. 





SOME OLD FLORIDA TRADITIONS—SOC/AL 
AND OTHER. 


Ir is reported of John Randolph, of Roanoke, that when the purchase 
of Florida from the Spanish government was under discussion in the 
House, he cried out from the floor of Congress, ih his high, harsh 
voice, “Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this measure. Florida, sir, is 
not worth buying. It is a land of swamps, of quagmires, of frogs 
and alligators and mosquitoes! A man, sir, would not immigrate into 
Florida. No, sir! No man would immigrate into Florida,—no, not 
from hell itself!’ 

This frank opinion seems to have been, in a measure, shared by 
those officers of the army and navy who were sent into Florida during 
the Seminole troubles, for they certainly found there but little of that 
charm and: glamour which make it now such a paradise to the thou- 
sands who rush there every year in search of all the lavish shine and 
glitter of summer in the depth of winter. “Ordered to Florida” 
meant—what did it not mean in the way of discomfort, of privations 
innumerable ! 

It meant vermin of every sort and kind everywhere; black ants 
in the sugar, red ants and cockroaches running riot over: everything, 
chigoes in one’s feet, scorpions under the pillow at night when one 
turned it over to get the cool side, and hanging by their queer, jointed 
tails around the ceiling and walls; no decent drinking water, no ice 
to make the rain-water palatable; mosquitoes and heat everywhere 
and always, except when a “norther” blew up suddenly, and then one 
was half frozen to death! 

This sketch is not intended in any way as a history of the Florida 
war ; it is, rather, a piecing together of some of the various incidents 
and events occurring at that time, and more or less connected with 
it,—incidents, many of them of thrilling interest, which are still re- 
membered by the older inhabitants of the country, and possibly by 
the very few surviving officers of the army and navy who took a part, 
more or less active, in that “bloody debate.” 

History disposes of the Florida war with very brief mention, but 
there are tragedies connected with it fully as deserving of record as 
any of those of the Pequot war. Many portions of Florida, equally 
with our dear old New England soil, have been hallowed with a bap- 
tism of blood and tears, of both the dwellers in the land and of those 
officers and men sent to defend them. 
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Mr. Randolph said nothing about Indians, and yet the Seminoles 
were for long years a prominent, perhaps the principal, feature in 
Florida life; an effort on the part of the government to move them to 
the Western reservation lands brought on a war that lasted for years, 
making the land of flowers a terror by day and by night. The Indians 
had promised to go, but when the time came for their removal, which 
had been fixed by the treaty, they refused to go, claiming that they 
had been deceived, when they made the treaty, in regard to the desir- 
able qualities of the promised land; that they had learned that the 
country was cold and that there was no game there: they made a 
special point of objecting that there were no pine-wood knots with 
which to kindle a fire in cold, wet weather. The government re- 
garded these objections as frivolous and prepared to coerce them. 
The Indians prepared to resist. 

They began the war in the fall of 1836 by murdering Mr. Thomp- 
son, the government agent, stationed at Fort King, in the central part 
of the Peninsula. On receipt of this intelligence at Washington, 
Major Dade was ordered to proceed with two companies of infantry 
from Key West to Tampa Bay, and thence to Fort King. 

Before reaching the last place his command was ambushed, sur- 
rounded, and overwhelmed by the Indians. Only one man out of that 
whole command escaped. He, though badly wounded, managed to 
get back to the post at Tampa and tell his horrible story. 

The late General Alvord, then a young second lieutenant, just 
graduated from the Military Academy at West Point, had been or- 
dered to join his company in Major Dade’s command at Key West. 
He took passage from New York in a sailing vessel, then the only 
means of conveyance, and arrived at Key West two days after the 
troops had sailed; as he had no means of following, Lieutenant Al- 
vord escaped the massacre, and lived to do good service in the army. 
President Grant, who had served as a lieutenant under him, recog- 
nized his merits as an officer and appointed him paymaster-general. 

The Seminoles, like all other North American savages, never 
stood their ground unless they had the advantage of position. They 
fought at the battle of Okechobee with great bravery and determina- 
tion, but so large a number of them were killed or wounded in this 
action that their courage was much broken. Our troops were com- 
manded by Colonel Zachary Taylor, afterwards President of the 
United States. From that time on the Indians dispersed themselves 
more and more over the country, committing many murders in the 
border settlements. It was not only difficult for the troops to track 
them at all, it was impossible to find them, although they were hunted 
at one time with blood-hounds imported from Cuba,—no hound ever 
tracked an Indian to his hiding-place. 

After several years of plundering and murdering, a large majority 
of them, in small squads, at different times, gave themselves up, to be 
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removed to the country assigned them; Billy Bowlegs and his fol- 
lowers, however, consisting, as was supposed at the time, of about 
forty or fifty warriors and a lot of women and children, remained in 
the everglades. Colonel. Harney attempted to hold communication 
with them, and encamped with a few men on the bank of the Caloosa- 
hatchie River, which flows out of the everglades near the southern 
point of the Peninsula. He sent a message in some way to Billy, 
inviting him to come in and have a talk. Billy came, but he came 
in the- night with twenty or thirty warriors behind him. They sur- 
prised the camp, fired a volley of rifles into the tents, themselves con- 
cealed in the darkness behind trees and bushes. Colonel Harney 
sprang out of bed ready for a fight, but there was no fighting an in- 
visible enemy ; discretion was plainly “the better part.” He and his 
men broke, and fled for shelter—Seminole fashion—to the dark places 
in the woods, where they hid themselves and remained till morning, 
when, the Indians gone, they broke camp and returned to Key West. 
A friend asked Colonel Harney if he was not scared and if he didn’t 
trun? “No,” he replied, “I didn’t run, but I did some tall walking.” 
As he was full six feet four or five inches tall, with a length of leg 
proportioned to his body, we may quite believe him. 

So the descendants of Billy Bowlegs and a few of his braves con- 
tinue to kindle their fires with “fat” pine-knots, to skin alligators, 
catch fish, shoot, and trap ducks and game, even unto this day, with 
none to molest them, in the deep parts of the “Grass-water ;” they are 
peaceably disposed but very shy, and cautious about letting themselves 
be seen by white people. 

Excepting the old towns of St. Augustine and Pensacola and the 
newer city of Tallahassee, together with a few plantations on the 
northern borders of the territory, the whole of Florida was, at the 
time of the war, a wilderness. Here and there in this wilderness the 
various artillery and infantry stations were dotted about, some on or 
near the coast, others well towards the interior. Although game 
abounded and fishing amounted to “slaughter,” as an old army man 
says, there were times and places when food was scarce. On the map 
of Florida to-day “Camp Starvation” meets your eye, revealing occa- 
sional experiences when men’s souls were tried to the extent suggested 
by the well-known story of the chance guest at one of these penin- 
sular posts,—‘“Sorry you don’t like rice; help yourself to mustard!” 
With this comes to mind a pretty story of a woman’s doing, with a 
flavor of “derring do” about it that causes a little thrill and stirring of 
the blood, as such things do in souls responsive to noble deeds,—a 
story of how a delicate, beautiful woman quelled a mutiny at a penin- 
sular post during one of these starvation periods. The officers were 
all away for the day on a foraging expedition, and we hear how, 
roused from her sick-bed by the unusual stir, the surgeon’s wife went 
among the excited men, sprang upon the gun by the flagstaff, and 
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addressed a few strong, womanly words to them in a clear, ringing 
voice that struck to their hearts like an electric shock. We hear of 
her noble appearance as she stood there, with the evening glow all 
around her, lighting up her pale face, her eyes shining, and her long 
black hair loosened and falling almost to her knees; and, as she lifted 
her hand towards the ringleaders, forgetting she had been bled the 
night before, the bandage loosened from her arm, and the bright red 
tide flowed along the tender white skin, down on to her white gown, 
and how those rough soldiers broke down and fairly wept as they 
yielded like brave men to the compelling influence of that brave, 
womanly woman. 

At the posts in the Northern part of the State, more within the 
belt of civilization, the situation was quite different. There was not 
only society, which though somewhat limited, was refined and delight- 
ful, but the country around was cultivated, and food abundant and 
good, while the discomforts were very much fewer. Tallahassee,— 
does everybody know that that beautiful town is built upon seven hills? 
—and its neighborhood was made up very largely of some of the best 
Virginia families, who, with their household gods, were careful to take 
with them all that large hospitality and love of social enjoyment which 
belonged so eminently to the cavalier character. There were several 
companies of infantry stationed in the neighborhood of the little Ter- 
ritorial capital in those days, and to hear the tale of the gay life, the 
picnics, the balls, the charming house-parties, the social gatherings of 
all kinds——sometimes broken in upon by an Indian alarm,—to listen 
to these stories told in the sweet, lingering speech of the far South, 
even though the soft voice may have lost the fresh timbre of youth, 
is a delight to be remembered half a lifetime. 

There is a whole world of romance, romance touched with mys- 
tery, hanging around those years of old Florida life, when as yet the 
aroma of the old Spanish rule had not fully died out. But; alas! they 
who alone can tell it are fast passing away, and with the passing of 
that generation all those delightful stories will be lost to the world. 
In this age of stupendous realism and all the rest of the unideal things 
of life, perhaps nobody will miss them. 

Those Tallahassee beaux and belles, with the old dare-devil spirit 
of the cavaliers in their blood, were dauntless in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. There is a charming story of a fancy ball given, principally, to 
the officers of the —th Infantry. It was probably a quiet time in re- 
spect of Indians, for there would seem to have been no question about 
taking the long drive of fifteen miles to the plantation where the ball 
was to be given. In the neighborhood of Tallahassee is a large swamp 
called the “Pin Hooks,” stretching up the length of three counties, 
through the trackless waste of which the Indians had their own secret 
ways, and had been known to steal upon the plantations about, burn- 
ing and slaying all in their path. These “Pin Hooks,” again, are a 
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great mystery,—a smoke is continually rising from somewhere far 
within, and, at times, loud explosions are heard. Various attempts 
have been made to explore this swamp, but without success, and no 
white man knoweth, even unto this day, the secret of the “Pin Hooks!” 

Now, the way to Mrs. Nutall’s hospitality lay across the upper 
end of this swamp and over a corduroy road, but the bidding to a 
fancy ball that was to last two days was like the pibroch sounding the 
“gathering of the clans ;”’so away they sped, some mounted, some in 
carriages. There were the Duvals, the Browns, the Randolphs, the 
Randalls, and the Haywards,—there were colonels and majors and 
captains and lieutenants, Territorial senators and judges, and, let us 
hope, some young men without titles,—all as a body-guard for the 
ladies. 

A description of how this country-house was built to resist attack, 
of the strong stockade, and the tall, stout posts bearing -great iron 
baskets filled with blazing pitch-pine that shed a glare over half the 
country, would be too long to give here. 

Of course they had a wonderful time, with half the great charac- 
ters of history and fiction there, represented by the beauty and grace, 
the chivalry and elegance of Tallahassee and the United States army, 
when, right at the most delightful moment, comes in hot haste a mes- 
senger from town. “The Seminoles are out! They are in the neigh- 
borhood!” The officers must return to the post at once. Then did 
queens and princesses and royalty of all grades, pale and agitated, 
crowd and huddle into carriages with flower-girls and Mexican fruit- 
sellers and Night and Morning, and off they went, speeding through 
the dreadful “Pin Hooks,” over the corduroy road at a gallop, fleeing 
as if all the fiends of the everglades were after them! not knowing 
but that every tree and bush hid a warrior in all the panoplied horror 
of paint and feathers, with a girdle of human scalps about his middle! 
But they got safely to Tallahassee, and then, behold—Romeo and the 
Duke of Buckingham and Ivanhoe and the grave old Ponce de Leon, 
foreign ambassadors, and the rest, with arms hastily caught up, hurry- 
ing off in the gray dawn after Seminoles! And, after all, it was a 
false alarm, and all through that war Tallahassee never was attacked 
by the Indians. 

Again, later, we hear of'a unique garden-party, given by the beau- 
tiful Madame Murat, wife of Achille Murat, son of Caroline Bona- 
parte. This entertainment, also, was a sort of farewell to the officers 
who had been with them so long. Among the many pretty devices 
one was particularly charming,—a certain lovely nook in the garden, 
overgrown with roses and honeysuckles, was furnished forth with 
plate and china and delicate napery that once belonged to the Bona- 
partes,—this was prepared for some special favorites, and was called 
the Bonaparte bower. On this occasion, too, was used the famous 
gold service of Prince Murat, knives and forks and spoons, complete 
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to the very smallest piece, all exquisitely wrought, with lovely painted 
handles of Sevres ; this service had once graced the royal table of King 
Joachim and Queen Caroline, and, like every object, however small, 
which has once belonged to royalty, especially to fallen royalty, has 
its story with a little touch of.added romance in its American history. 
It is now the property of some one of the Vanderbilts. 

In connection with Tallahassee, too, comes to mind another little 
incident of interest. Everybody knows that Governor Duval, of 
Florida, was the real hero of Washington Irving’s “Ralph Ring- 
wood,” but it is possible that everybody does not know just how it 
came to be done. Governor Duval, when visiting New York, was the 
guest of some club at dinner one evening. He was a very genial man 
and delightful companion, and during the evening some of the adven- 
tures of his early life were told by him, and Mr. Irving was so 
charmed with the stories and the governor that next day he followed 
him to Philadelphia and got the whole history over again, and so we 
have the delightful “Adventures of Ralph Ringwood.” 

Some of us elderly folk, who knew our “Peter Parley” by heart, 
remember with what thrills of childish horror we used to read and re- 
read the story of the Dustin family; and we remember the picture, 
too,—it was on the left-hand side of the leaf as we turned it over,— 
of Mr. Dustin firing back at the savages, and the little group of 
children fleeing before him! 

Quite as remarkable is a Seminole raid on a plantation in the 
neighborhood of Tallahassee. 

The family, Colonel C., Mrs. C., a young daughter entering her 
teens, and three or four younger children, were around the tea-table. 
It was after nightfall, and candles were lighted. 

Suddenly on the summer-evening stillness broke the fiendish yell 
of a Seminole attack, and with it came a shot through the open win- 
dow, which killed Mrs. C. instantly. A faithful servant had the pres- 
ence of mind to put out the lights, and the young girl hurried her 
brothers and sisters through to a back room, where she quickly drop- 
ped them from a window to the ground, whispering to them not to 
wait for her but to run to the next plantation. She then—almost in- 
stinctively, it seems—caught up a black shawl that happened to be 
lying about, ran through a back door and into a corn-field near the 
house ; throwing the shawl over her whole person, she crouched down 
among the cornstalks and—wwaited! The Indians seemed to be in some 
haste, for they soon went off, passing within a few feet of the brave 
child, whose very breath might have betrayed her to those savage 
ears ! 

At Pensacola the social field was much broadened. Besides the 
navy yard:and one or two ships of war, nearly always in the harbor, 
Pensacola had its cantonment in the immediate neighborhood, and 
there was a continual round of gayety and interchange of civilities 
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between and among the officers and inhabitants. Here the old French 
and Spanish elements asserted themselves strongly. Among the 
charming families, we hear of the Innerarities and the Fauntleroys of 
French descent and Morenos and the Gonzalez of Spanish descent, 
and we are told particularly of the brilliant Miss Moreno, who was 
frequently surrounded by a crowd of men, all of whom»she was able 
to entertain by her witty and sprightly conversation in three native 
languages. She married Stephen R. Mallory, who became United 
States Senator, and afterwards secretary of the Confederate States 
navy. Here, too, was at this time the home of the famous beauty, 
Mrs. “Florida” White, whose husband was Florida’s delegate in 
Congress ; in Washington she was given the name of her State to dis- 
tinguish her from the wife of another Mr. White, also in Congress. 
She had a great reputation for wit. When in Rome she sought to be 
presented to the Pope, but was told that His Holiness did not receive 
women except of royal blood; Mrs. White replied, “I am an American 
citizen, and all American citizens are sovereigns!” This assertion of 
her American womanhood, being repeated to His Holiness, so pleased 
him that he granted her a special audience. 

From Pensacola, too, comes the echo of Lieutenant Kelty’s voice 
and guitar in the old song “Sweet Florida, good-by to thee,” written, 
words and music, by Lieutenant Kennedy. So we see that there could 
not have been very many hardships at Pensacola. 

During the winter of 1836-37, a naval expedition started from Key 
West, made up of officers and men from the United States ships of 
war Vandalia, Boston and Levant, then lying in harbor. Captain 
Crabbe commanded the Vandalia. His first lieutenant was Levin 
Powell, the late admiral, who took command of the party. Several 
young civilians also joined the expedition, among them Stephen R. 
Mallory, then a brilliant young man of twenty-one, and Dr. Leitner, 
a professional botanist. They sailed among the islands for several 
days, went up the coast as far as Jupiter Inlet, and penetrated some 
distance into the everglades, encountering much exposure and fatigue, 
but doing no fighting. Dr. Leitner wandered from the party in search 
of rare plants, and was waylaid, shot, and killed by the Indians. All 
the rest returned in good health and condition. 

One very pleasant consequence of this enterprise was a compli- 
mentary ball given by the citizens to the returned heroes, which was 
responded to by the officers, who gave a brilliant entertainment on 
board ship. Sailors are notably ingenious in all matters of decoration, 
and the two or three persons now living who attended that ball on the 
old Vjaandalia will remember how harmonious and pleasirig were all 
the arrangements, and what perfection of taste was shown throughout. 
One recalls, also, the little stir of curiosity and interest that was felt 
as to which of the many charming young girls would be chosen by 
Lieutenant Powell, the hero of the expedition, to be conducted to the 
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supper table. It was, in fact, a matter of considerable discussion, but 
every one seemed satisfied when he gave his arm to a beautiful married 
woman, sister to the young District Attorney William Marvin, who 
was afterwards admiralty judge, provisional governor, and still later 
United States Senator from Florida, while with the other hand he led 
her six-year-old daughter. ‘ 

All that cruising ground around the Gulf of Mexico has becom:, 
one might say, classic ground, so full of associations is it with the 
names of many men with brilliant reputations then and since. The 
Rodgers cousins, Tatnall, Gherardi, the Craven brothers, all admirals 
since, did good service on that station for years,—and last, not least, 
was the gallant Herndon, who, by permission of the department was 
commanding the Central America, and went down with his ship after 
transferring all his passengers and crew in boats to another vessel: 
the last that was seen of him, he stood on the quarter-deck, his cap in 
his hand, as in the presence of his commanding officer, waiting calmly, 
like the brave, ready soul he was, for the end. Strangely enough, he 
had a presentiment that it would be his last voyage. 

It is pleasant to know that the United States government has hon- 
ored the memory of this one of her gallant sailors and put a monu- 
ment to Captain Herndon in the grounds of the Naval Academy. 

But those times and those years are gone, and with them, with few 
exceptions, those who lived and loved, and sang and danced, and— 
suffered ; all are gone into the far past. The men who commanded in 
Florida, Generals Scott and Jessop, and Clinch and Harney,—with 
the chiefs, Old Micanopy and Tiger-tail, and Billy Bowlegs and Os- 
ceola,—the hunters and the hunted,—they are all gone together unto 
their own place,—and alas! for the glory of Indian warriors! even 
their very names are unknown now in this great busy world of civil- 
ized-and hurried life! 

The old Florida, too, has died, and with it has gone also into the 
past forever the charm and witchery of it,—all the deep mystery in 
which everything was so steeped that made a part of the old life; and 
now in the constant change and unrest of the fashionable, of the 
money-getting world that make up the new Florida, there may be 
found here and there one or two who can look back with a passion of 
remembrance that brings again the very scent of the lime-blossoms,— 
the very feel of the soft sea-wind! 

A bright woman said the other day, “In spite of it all, the heat, 
the mosquitoes, and all the discomforts of it, there was something in 
that old Florida life that makes one remember it with pleasure. I 
always think that a southwest wind has a message for me!” and that 
is just a part of the mystery. 

Harriet PINCKNEY Huse. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WHAT 
HAPPENED IN MANILA BAY 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


THE weather in Manila Bay was intensely hot, and yet damp and 
sultry, and after the first few days of excitement its effects began to 
be felt. There were not many severe cases of prostration, but there 
were many mild ones. There was little really to do, and yet we were 
under very great tension. Commodore Dewey had cut the Manila 
end of the cable that connected Manila with Hong Kong, and the 
Spanish Government had made the telegraph company seal up the 
telegraph instruments at the Hong Kong end, so we could get no tele- 
graphic news of the world. Later, however, some of our friends in 
Hong Kong would send down to us by steamer copies of cablegrams 
which had been recently received. The time dragged very drearily. 
With the exception of an occasional short expedition, the ships swung 
idly around their anchors. 

The Petrel remained at her station close in at the arsenal, and 
Commodore Dewey ordered Captain Wood to take charge of the 
arsenal as commandant, and get it ready to make such repairs as the 
ships required. The captain put Hall in charge of the Steam En- 
gineering department, which, under the circumstances, was the most 
important one; and Hall, with characteristic energy, engaged Filipino 
workmen, and put them to work. He cleaned out the shops, organized 
the workmen, put the machinery in order, and soon began to make 
repairs for the ships. 

A few weeks after the battle, the flagship sent word that the Mc- 
Culloch was going to Hong Kong to be away about ten days; and that 
if anybody wished to send for stores, he might do so. The Petrel’s 
officers got permission for the wardroom steward to go. We had had 
him about six months, and he had gone through the battle, working 
in the powder division, and had shown great coolness and efficiency. 
Nearly every officer and man needed something, and gave the steward 
the money in silver to get it. So, when the steward left the ship, he had 
about two thousand Mexican dollars, which was enough in China ts 
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let him retire for life, and live in ease and Chinese luxury. When the 
McCulloch came back, we looked eagerly for our steward, and sent a 
boat to get him. But our boat came back with the news that the 
steward had deserted at Hong Kong, taking all our money with him; 
that he had married a second wife, and that this wife had persuaded 
him not to return to the war, but to stay and live in China with her. 
Imagine our surprise next day when we found that the steward had 
bought everything and shad sent it back to us by the McCulloch; even 
the change to the last cent! I think this was the most wonderful in- 
stance of honesty I have ever heard of, even in China, where people 
are honest. The reason that the steward sent back the money and the 
things, was simply that he was honest. It was not because he was 
afraid of punishment for stealing ; for the offence he had committed in 
deserting from a warship in war time is punishable with death ; and if 
he were afterwards caught, he could not be punished for stealing with 
imprisonment, if he were punished for deserting, with death. 

About three miles from the Petrel, on the other side of a point ‘of 
land, was a magazine in which was a great deal of Spanish ammunition 
of different kinds. Fearing that the Spaniards might get hold of this 
ammunition, I was sent to destroy it. On account of the intense heat 
in the midday, I started at early daylight, about half-past four, every 
morning, and went by boat to the magazine ; and we worked for about 
two hours, destroying ammunition. A number of Filipinos would 
always come about and help my men, and every morning they would 
ask me questions. I noted that they were not excitable; but yet in- 
tense. I did not talk Spanish well, and I could not understand all they 
said, but the main question was something like “Cuando Ustedes 
boom-boom Manila?” (When were we going to fire our big guns at 
Manila?) I can give no idea of the self-possessed fierceness with which 
they seemed to look for the destruction of Manila; they wanted the 
fleet to go in front of Manila, now, and shoot, and knock down the 
buildings and churches, and kill the Spaniards. When they talked 
about the Spaniards, their eyes glistened. To my surprise, they 
seemed to hate the priests as much as they hated the soldiers, and the 
Archbishop more than any one else. 

On May 1gth, a small, quiet man arrived in the Nanshan, and 
landed at Cavite. We had heard of him before, but we did not attach 
much importance to him. He had been an insurgent leader; and 
about a year before, had been persuaded to leave the Philippines by 
the Spanish authorities, and given a large sum of money, on the con- 
dition that he should not return. As we understood the matter, the 
Spanish Government had also bound itself to make certain changes in 
their dealings with the Filipinos, such as curbing the priests and giv- 
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ing the Filipinos civil offices. This man had been living in Hong 
Kong; and when he heard the result of the Battle of Manila, he got 
permission from Commodore Dewey to go to Cavite. It seems he 
declared that the Spanish authorities had not carried out their part of 
the agreement, and that he was therefore free to return to the Philip- 
pines. His name was Aguinaldo. 

Aguinaldo established himself in a large house near the drill 
ground outside the arsenal, near the Spanish fort San Felipe. We did 
not pay much attention to him at first, although some of us met him; 
but we soon saw that many natives were coming to him. Some 
thousand rifles which he had bought came for him from Amoy; and a 
little barefooted army seemed to grow up out of the ground. In two 
weeks they were drilling and exercising in marching and handling 
arms, and seemed in good discipline of a simple kind. Certainly there 
was no lack of intentness shown by them in their work. Aguinaldo 
was called General Aguinaldo, and had a strange influence over the 
people. He was twenty-nine years old. 

Not long after, Aguinaldo’s secretarycame on board,and took din- 
ner with us in the wardroom. He was a man in the early twenties and 
I think, partly Filipino and partly Spanish; I do not remember his 
name, but it was a Spanish name. He was the first educated Filipino 
that we had met, and we found him, in spite of his Spanish blood, to 
be quite different from the Spaniards. The Spaniards whom we inet 
had always seemed excitable and talkative, and to have a great idea of 
being effective in the use of words and gestures; but this man was in 
these ways more like my Filipino friends at the magazine; I mean he 
was quiet in his manner, and not talkative, and gave one the im- 
pression of a man who had some important and dangerous work ahead 
which he was determined to carry out. He took very little wine, but 
he smoked cigarettes after dinner, and we found him a very interesting 
and pleasant companion. We asked him a great many questions about 
Aguinaldo’s intentions and hopes, and he replied clearly and defi- 
nitely. He said that Aguinaldo had at that time so many thousand 
men, so many rifles, and so many rounds of ammunition; and ‘that 
next week they expected to leave Cavite and march along the neck 
of land that connected Cavite to the mainland of the island. Then 
they would march to the eastward along the beach of Bacoor Bay, 
which is the southern part of Manila Bay, follow the line of the beach 
up to Cavite Viejo, and then north to the town of Bacoor. From 
there, they would march north to Parafiaque, and from there north 
to Manila, and then attack Manila. He said they expected to have to 
begin to fight as soon as they reached the junction of the narrow neck 
of land with the mainland of the island, because quite a number of 
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naval and military Spaniards were there, who had left the arsenal May 
Ist to go to Manila, but had never dared to go there. He said those 
people were afraid to go to Manila because they had surrendered 
their ships and the arsenal. He said that Aguinaldo would have to 
fight all the way around to Manila, but that he would be stronger 
after every fight, because there were many Filipinos in the 
forces opposed to him, who did not want to be there, but were 
compelled to be there by the Spaniards; and that, as soon as the 
fighting had begun in any battle, the Filipinos would go around to 
Aguinaldo’s side. 

At the time specified by this young man, Aguinaldo did march out 
of Cavite, and did march across the neck of land, and did meet the 
Spanish force, and did defeat them ; and many Filipinos in the Spanish 
forces did desert and go to Aguinaldo. Aguinaldo’s forces had little 
difficulty, after the first fight, in going along the south side of Bacoor 
Bay until they got to Cavite Viejo; but there they could make no im- 
pression. Then they opened fire on it with artillery, shooting across 
Bacoor Bay from the Arsenal at Cavite, the principal target being the 
large church in Cavite Viejo, where the Spanish force had barricaded 
itself. The Spanish force had supplied itself with plenty of ammuni- 
tion, water and provisions; and, as the walls were very thick, they 
could have repelled the assaults of infantry for a long time. But the 
heavy masonry was of little avail against artillery, and after some time, 
I think only a few days, the Spaniards were forced to quit the church 
and fall back to the northward towards Manila. Aguinaldo’s army 
now had increased considerably, and was very active. Almost any 
time, night or day, we could hear the reports of muskets, coming from 
the direction of Bacoor, which is perhaps three miles north of Cavite 
Viejo; and I remember one afternoon we could see signs of a fight 
going on near the stone bridge leading northward from Cavite Viejo. 
But there was a great deal of foliage in the way, and we could not see 
the fight. very plainly. 

One afternoon we saw a fight going on near Bacoor that kept us 
interested for hours. Bacoor was perhaps two miles to the southeast 
of us, and there were some large buildings down near the water. 
Looking through telescopes we saw soldiers moving in groups, some- 
times forward, sometimes backward, near the buildings. At one time 
we saw two forces facing each other and then a third force suddenly 
rush down on the flank, and then one force run to the south. It was 
hard to distinguish the Filipino and Spanish forces from each other, 
because their uniforms were very much alike, being of a light color 
with straw hats. Sometimes we could see one force charge and 
another fall back. Suddenly, firing would cease for awhile, and then 
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suddenly break out again. Sometimes, we could not see any soldiers 
at all; and then suddenly a lot would spring out of the underbrush, 
and advance or retreat. In a general way, we knew that the troops 
that advanced towards the north must be Filipinos, and we were glad 
to see, as the afternoon wore along, that they were gradually getting 
the best of it. We saw that the fighting was not done. much in the 
open plain, but on ground covered with trees, and that the soldiers 
did a great deal of firing lying down, and then jumping up and charg- 
ing or running back. At one time we saw a few soldiers run behind 
a building near the water and crouch. Then we saw a large number 
of soldiers rush on them. For a minute we heard violent discharges 
of musketry ; then a sudden stop. Then we saw the large force march 
away leisurely. We did not see the first soldiers afterwards. 

After this, the northward progress of the Filipinos towards Manila 
became slower. Up to this time, the things that Aguinaldo’s secre-. 
tary had said Aguinaldo would do at certain times, he had done at 
those times ; but now he seemed to be meeting with greater resistance. 
We could not see any more battles from the ship, because they went 
on farther back from the beach, but we heard the rattle of musketry 
every day; and when the wind blew from the east, we smelt the odor 
of putrefying flesh. Most of the men who were wounded out there, 
died there. There was a hospital, however, in the arsenal, an old 
Spanish hospital, and into this some of the wounded men were 
brought. 

The surgeons of the American ships, especially Brownell of the 
Petrel, went ashore to this ‘hospital, and assisted the Filipino surgeons 
in operating upon the wounded. The Filipino surgeons had very little 
skill and had inferior surgical instruments; and I remember that the 
whole fleet contributed bandages and antiseptic dressings, and that 
many of us went ashore to the hospital and took little things in the 
way of delicacies, port wine, etc., for the convalescents. One afternoon 
when I went there, the whole hospital seemed full. There was one 
handsome young Spanish officer whom we all took a fancy to; per- 
haps on account of his good looks, and because he had to lose his 
arm. 

One afternoon Brownell operated on a Spanish captain. Of course, 
Brownell did it out of the kindness of his heart, mixed with profes- 
sional zeal; and it was a poor reward for him when the captain, com- 
ing out of the influence of the anzsthetic, yelled “Carrajo Ameri- 
canos,” and cursed him and all Americans in Spanish. But after the 
captain had become fully conscious, he was as good a fellow as any- 
body ; and when he was convalescing, afterwards, he and the surgeon 
became great friends. 
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The hospital was painful to see, with its mixed collection of Span- 
ish and Filipino and Malay men, some wounded to the death, and its 
white walls, and its closeness, and its heat. We got to know a few of 
the men a little, and to follow their cases, some of them to the grave. 

One afternoon a young American officer came in and walked into 
one of the wards. He was an all-round athlete, who had made a 
great reputation at Annapolis, and he had gone through the battle 
with exceptional coolness. But now he saw a spurt of blood, and 
toppled over on the floor in a second in a flat faint. The doctors told 
us such a thing was not at all unusual, even in very strong men. 

In the early part of May, the Petrel received orders to go down 
near Corregidor Island, to destroy some batteries near there and a 
cable station from which a cable ran to Manila. The day chanced to 
be very foggy; and when the Petrel got near Corregidor Island, a 
man-of-war was dimly seen coming in towards us, and not far away. 
We did not know what man-of-war this could be, but we knew it 
could not be American; and although we thought we had destroyed 
all the Spanish ships, we were not sure. The electrical alarm was 
sprung instantly; and in five ‘seconds, the scene of quietness about 
the deck was changed into one of intense activity. The men sprang 
to their stations, and the officer of the powder division rushed to the 
cabin for the magazine kevs, and distributed them to his subordinates ; 
and they rushed to open the magazines and shellrooms and fixed am- 
munition rooms. Ammunition hoisting tackles were got into place 
with startling quickness, and before we got up to this warship, which 
was rapidly getting nearer, the guns were loaded, the men were at 
their stations, and the gun captains were standing with lock-strings 
in their hands, ready to fire. The chief quartermaster kept his glass 
on the obscure form of the approaching ship, and then, just as our 
preparations were completed, he touched his cap to Commander 
Wood. and said: 

“It’s only a Jap, sir.” 

In a minute more the Japanese ship passed us very close at full 
speed. Her marines were drawn up in line on the quarter deck, and 
her sailors were drawn up forward. Our men were also drawn up in 
line along our side, facing the Jap; and as the two ships passed, the 
bugles sounded “Attention,” and America and Japan saluted each 
other. 

We spent that day going in and out of several little bays and nooks 
on the northern shore of Corregidor Island and the southern shore 
of the mainland, just north of Corregidor Island, trying to find hidden 
guns and the ends of cables. Hughes was in charge of the parties 
on shore, and the Captain and I stayed on board the Petrel, trying to 
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keep her in as close to the shore as possible without striking. I do 
not remember very clearly what happened that day; but I have a 
vague picture in my mind of Hughes and about fifty men working 
with some kind of rough derrick and tackle, and then the breech of 
a cannon rising slowly higher and higher, and then the whole gun 
suddenly pitching forward and going down, and a large mass of water 
rising where the gun fell. I can remember, in a dim way, that we 
went into a small bay just south of that place, on the northern part 
of Corregidor Island, and that we saw there a small garrison of Span- 
ish troops. My impression is that the Raleigh and Baltimore had 
already received their. surrender, and that the men were under parole. 

That night the Baltimore and Petrel anchored in Mariveles Bay. 
We went in about dusk, and found ourselves in a beautiful land-locked 
harbor with green trees down to the water’s edge and steep mountains 
behind them. There was just enough obscurity to make the place 
suggest all sorts of dangers, and I remember that the officers and men 
of the Petrel seemed to be very watchful that night. 

The next afternoon, we examined more of the locality near there 
and then steamed back to Manila. As we neared the flagship the 
Chief-Quartermaster reported to the Captain : 

“Sir, Commodore Dewey has got up a Rear Admiral’s flag.” 

We found on anchoring, that the McCulloch had come from Hong 
Kong with a telegram from Washington, informing Commodore 
Dewey that he was already made Rear Admiral. I cannot say that 
this news surprised us exactly, but what it did do was to make 
us realize for the first time that Dewey had done something 
very important. We had been thinking so intently on what was im- 
mediately near us,and about our friends at home,and theway in which 
they would take the news, that we had not thought much about what 
the public would think. But now we said to ourselves that the people 
at home must be excited; and we began to wonder what the news- 
papers were saying. 

By the early part of June, we were all very tired of our hot and 
monotonous life, and wondering when the war would end. 
Our principal interest was in the success of the Filipino 
insurgents, whose progress we were watching. The num- 
ber of their prisoners at the arsenal was now very great, 
and their hospital was full. We visited the prisoners sometimes, 
and they seemed to be as well cared for as could be expected, con- 
sidering the slender resources of their captors. About this time we 
heard, on three different occasions, that the Governor-General had 
sent emissaries to Aguinaldo, offering him inducements to join the 
Spaniards against the Americans. On the first two occasions, we 
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heard that Aguinaldo simply declined their proposals; on the third 
occasion we heard that he sent back word that the next emissary who 
came with any such message would be shot. I do not know if those 
stories were true, but we believed them at the time. 

There was one man of Aguinaldo’s force, Major somebody, I can- 
not remember his name, who went to and fro at night in a boat be- 
tween the arsenal and Manila. The sentries on the deck of the Petrel 
had orders to hail every boat that passed; and if the third hail was 
not properly answered, to fire. This major had permission to go 
back and forth past our ship, and he did so frequently. I remember 
we used to have a good deal of talk as to how it could be that he 
could go into Manila from Cavite and back; and we thought he must 
be a very brave man, because he must act under false pretenses in 
one place or the other, and if he were caught, he would be tortured 
and killed. 

We of the Petrel came into pretty close touch with the insurgents 
during these weeks, both at the arsenal and in Bacoor Bay. In going 
back and forth, Filipinos would always rise in their boats and cheer 
the Petrel and call out “Americanos amigos.” In many ways we liked 
them ; they seemed to be brave, and we found they had gratitude and 
humor. But the more we knew them, the more we got to know what 
hatred is. I do not believe that an Anglo-Saxon who has not seen 
men like these knows what hatred can be. Their hatred of the Span- 
iards was the accumulation of the hatred of their forefathers for gen- 
erations added to their own. And while each man’s hatred seemed to 
be directed against the Spaniards in general, it was principally directed 
against the soldiers and the priests; and was based on some wrong to 
his own personal family and to the families of his friends and rela- 
tives. His hatred of the priests concentrated in his hatred of the Arch- 
bishop ; and it seemed that in all the whole world there could not be 
another man so hated as the Archbishop of Manila. 

I may say here, that I was in the Philippines altogether for nearly 
two years, and that although I did not have means of extended ob- 
servation, being on board ship most of the time, and not meeting any’ 
Spanish soldiers or priests, yet I met many Filipinos as well as travel- 
ers and business men of other nations, and they all seemed to believe 
that this hatred was justified. Their belief was that the military and 
ecclesiastic forces combined against the Filipinos, although they hated 
each other, realizing that each could pluck the Filipino much better 
with the assistance of the other. They said that the island was divided 
into military districts and ecclesiastic districts; the military, which 
was practically one with the civil power, taxed every Filipino on the 
simple plan of getting out of him every cent they could; and the 
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priests got out of every Filipino for the church every cent they could. 
The priests relied upon the military for physical protection against 
the wrath of the Filipino; and the military relied on the priests as 
spies. The priests were intimate with all the families ; so it was almost 
impossible for a Filipino to be a “traitor” without it getting to the 
ears of some priest who would tell it to the military. This was a great 
power and carried with it the power of “squeezing.” If, for instance, 
a priest wanted anything, or person, in a Filipino family, all he had 
to do was to say that he would report the family as “traitors” if he 
did not get it. 

During the latter part of June, we began to look anxiously for 
the troops that were coming. By this time, we felt quite sure that 
Aguinaldo would not be able to take Manila alone, although he could 
surround it and prevent supplies from coming in; and although we 
did not know whether or not the United States would wish to keep 
Manila for itself. we wanted our troops to capture it and hold it until 
the United States decided. 

On the 30th of June the long-looked-for soldiers came, and now 
for the first time our victory seemed to mean something substantial. 
Up to this time we had merely sunk some ships, and received letters 
and papers from home showing the most extraordinary enthusiasm, 
and calling us pleasant names; but these things seemed almost un- 
real, like fancies of the mind. But here had come material proof 
that something important had been done; here had come thousands 
of troops from home. We felt that now a new order of things was 
to begin, and that seventy million people were backing us. We knew 
that more troops were to come, and more and more, until we should 
take Manila. 

A large mail came for us at the same time and brought letters 
and papers showing that the enthusiasm for Dewey was growing. 
The papers had columns full of editorials about him, and about every- 
thing connected with his fleet. The officers and men of the ships got 
personal letters from friends, and from people whom they had scarcely 
known, and, in many cases, of whom they had never heard. In my 
own case I can only say that I was astonished at the contents of some 
of the letters I got from men whom I knew to be very cool and of a 
quiet temperament, but who now expressed themselves in the most 
extravagant way. We could not comprehend it at all. The whole 
matter had seemed to us so simple, that there had been little chance 
for enthusiasm. 

But I had one curious, fanciful feeling—a feeling that we and the 
nation were not acting wholly by our own force, but were pulled and 
pushed by some outside force; and I think my feelings were shared 
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by many of the officers. Some were not exactly religious men; and 
the idea that Providence concerns itself directly with the doings of 
any person, or any group of persons, or any nation, was not generally 
held. But when we found ourselves the victors in a fight different 
from any other fight in history, and actors in.a war into which the 
whole nation had not wished to go, but had gone; when we saw pro- 
jectiles fall all around us, and yet not hit us; and when we found our- 
selves applauded as heroes for doing something which we could not 
avoid doing, we had a strange feeling that we had been moved, not 
only without our will, but without any comprehension of the matter, 
by some awful force. I, for one, could not but think I was like a 
Whitehead torpedo, that seems to direct itself, but is really directed 
by a brain outside. 

By this time, Aguinaldo’s army had practically surrounded Ma- 
nila, and had captured the water works, so that the city was depend- 
ent on the provisions already in it, and on rain water. The Spanish 
part of the population naturally were the most fearful of what might 
happen, for every Spaniard knew that every Filipino in the city, as 
well as outside, was his enemy, and the city held thousands of Fil- 
ipinos. In fact, the Filipinos and half whites far outnumbered the 
Spanish. 

Besides the Spanish, half whites and Filipinos, there were many 
people in the city of neutral nations, who held most of the wealth; 
and they were in daily terror of bombardment or insurrection, and the 
danger to their lives and property that would follow. Most of the 
women and children of these nations went on board of merchant ships 
in the harbor, under the protection of the respective men-of-war. But 
their life must have been pitiful, huddled together, as they were, drear- 
ily dragging each long day through. 

The steamer that brought the troops also brought mea letter from 
the Century Company asking me to write an article on the “Battle 
of Manila.” I could not do this without permission from the Admiral, 
and so I got a boat and went on board the flagship Olympia next 
morning. I told the orderly at the cabin door to give my name to the 
Admiral. The orderly went into the cabin and in a moment returned 
and said: 

“The Admiral says he is very busy now, sir, but will Lieutenant 
Fiske be kind enough to wait a few minutes?” 

In about five minutes the Admiral’s bell rang; the orderly went 


into the cabin, and at once came out and said: 
“The Admiral says will Lieutenant Fiske be kind enough to 


step in.” 
I went into the cabin, and saw seated at a desk at the farther end 
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of the cabin, facing me, the man who was the most prominent in the 
world at that time. He was dressed in white, and had, of course, no 
collar on; yet, as he rose to greet me, there was that suggestion of 
elegance that has always hung about Dewey. He said: 

“Good morning, Mr. Fiske; I am very glad to see you again; sit 
down on this chair,” motioning to a chair by his desk; and I noticed 
that he did not sit down until I did. 

I told him that I had come to ask his permission to write an article 
for the Century Magazine at the request of the Century Company; 
and he replied that he would be very glad to have me do it, but that 
I must be sure to give proper credit to the little Petrel, for she had 
done splendidly in the fight. 

I said: 

“When I have written the paper, Admiral, shall I send you the 
paper to read, to see if there is anything objectionable in it?” 

He said: 

“Of course, 1 should be very glad to read it; but just look at what 
I have to read now.” 

He then turned around, and pointed to three large baskets, such 
as are used ordinarily as waste paper baskets. 

“Now those baskets,”-he said, “are full of letters to me. I have 
already read several dozen; and see what I have ahead of me yet; 
‘and every mail brings in more. I can’t possibly answer them, and’ 
neither can my staff, because we could not do anything else if we did; 
and I don’t know when I shall even have time to read them. But 
it does my heart good to read them, because they say such kind 
things about me and about the navy. Some of them are from men 
I went to school with, when I was a boy.” 

Just then the orderly came in and said, “Captain Glass, sir ;” 
Captain Glass, who commanded the Charleston, which had recently 
arrived, came in; and he and the Admiral began to talk about the 
probability of Admiral Camara’s coming with his fleet to Manila, and 
the chance we would have of whipping them. The talk was purely 
of a practical kind, and did not show any desire to fight, or any desire 
not to fight, but was about the best way to fight. Being only a lieu- 
tenant, I did not join in the conversation much, and took the first op- 
portunity to leave. When I was going, the Admiral rose, and bade me 
good-bye in his courteous but unaffected way. 

Two days later, on going back to the Petrel, from a visit to the 
Baltimore, I saw a signal go up from the Olympia to the fleet, with 
the telegraph flag flying. This signal was quickly answered by the 
other ships, and hauled down, and then another one was sent up. 
Then many signals went up and*were answered very quickly. They 
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seemed to say something that was very interesting; for I saw many 
men gathered on the decks of the ships watching the signals, and 
moving about quickly. 

When I got on board the Petrel, the officer on deck said to me: 

“Bradley, Sampson has sunk all the Spanish ships and made a 
clean job of it, just the way we did here; but there was one man 
killed, and that is where we got ahead of him.” 

Things were beginning to move. We had heard a few days before 
about Hobson, and now we heard about Sampson. 

The army was coming, too, and our weary time of waiting was 
drawing to a close. It was a very weary waiting. There was almost 
nothing to do, and it was so hot and moist that one did not want to 
do anything, and almost our only occupation and pleasure was in 
sitting on the poop, and talking about what was going on and argu- 
ing. We were delighted that Hobson had done such a brilliant thing, 
because Americans had been thought for years in Europe to be 
a lot of sharp, trading, bragging Yankees, whose life work was 
merely an indecent scramble for money. And now our whole nation 
was glorified by a deed of splendid heroism, that followed Dewey’s 
clean-cut victory, and now, was followed by Sampson’s. Dewey’s 
treatment of Manila had aroused the admiration of the world, and 
we suddenly took our rightful place among the nations. 

About the wisdom of sinking the Merrimac in Santiago Channel, 
we had long and eager discussions; but, to most of us, it seemed a 
wise thing to do. It would have been better if Sampson could 
have persuaded the Spanish fleet to come out and fight; but they 
would not come out and fight. So the Spanish fleet was simply keep- 
ing our fleet there. The hurricane’season was coming, and a hurri- 
cane might disperse our fleet, and the Spanish fleet might then escape 
before our fleet could get together again. 

Our principal reason for wishing to destroy the Spanish fleet was 
to prevent it from doing us harm. The plainest way was to destroy 
it, but this was not the only way. If, for instance, we could imprison 
it in a harbor by means such that our fleet would be free to go, it 
would become like a soldier who is made prisoner of war. 

A fleet of warships is a tremendous power if it is free to move, but 
it is helpless, if imprisoned. It must be not only free to move but it 
must move often enough to keep in health by exercise. A fleet 
moving on the sea, with its battle ships and armored cruisers, 
ready to give and take the heavy blows; and with its smaller cruisers 
and dispatch vessels stretched out on all sides, to get news of distant 
things ; with its signal system, giving intelligence to the flagship, and 
carrying orders from the flagship, is a thing of enormous power, 
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but enormous complexity. Therefore its enmormmotis power may be 
reduced by the failure to work of some little part. Therefore, all 
its many parts must be kept in health and must be exercised. Its 
food, ammunition and coal must be properly supplied, and properly 
assimilated; its strength to give blows and endure blows must be 
preserved; and its means of communicating to and from the flag- 
ship must be developed to the highest pitch. If these things be done, 
a fleet ‘moving on the sea; directable as a unit by the Admiral, is the 
grandest example in the world of force that can be ‘quickly applied 
at a given point. ° 

The troops which arrived on the 30th of June, under Brigadier- 
General Anderson, were transported to the arsenal. The ‘enthusiasm 
of the troops was amazing to us heat-worn men in the Petre!. As they 
would pass our ship they would spring to their feet and ‘yell: 

“Three cheers for the little Petrel.” 

At first our men, with the permission of the ‘Captain, would re- 
spond, but the cheer was not very hearty, and soon ‘our men ceased 
to reply at all. The troops were housed in the ‘barracks at the 
arsenal which had been occupied by the Spanish troops. They drilled 
and got into shape again, for they had had a long cruise across the 
Pacific. But they were very warm in their thick blue flannel shirts. 

The second detachment of troops arrived soon afterwards on 
July 17, under Brigadier General Greene. 

About this time I was told by the Captain to go ‘with Surgeon 
Brownell to Cavite Viejo, and go back in the country and see if 
water could be found for the troops, in'case they marched ‘along that 
way. Brownell and I got into our steam launch and ‘took in tow a 
long native canoe; we towed the canoe towards Cavite Viejo perhaps 
-three miles until the water began to shoal; and then we ‘got into the 
canoe, and paddled to the beach, leaving the steam launch in deeper 
water. 

We looked at the town with a great deal of interest, ‘because we 
had watched the firing there for many days and it ‘rose imposingly 
behind the trees. The town had a very picturesque appearance, as 
seen through a telescope on board the Petrel, and we expected to 
find a handsome city. We found a large village comiposed almost 
entirely of huts of the simplest kind. It was divided by'rude unpaved 
streets; and evidently held only a few thousand people. Some hun- 
dreds of them gathered on the beach as we landed. Almost all were 
armed with bolos, which are about half way between a carving knife 
and a meat axe, while a few were in the uniform of the Filipino 
army and had muskets, and wore big straw hats turned down in front 
and turned up behind. 
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Quite. near the water was the church that we had been looking at 
for two. months. We walked to it, and found that it was just as fine 
as it looked from a distance. It had very thick walls, very solidly built 
and an extension, a very large handsome stone house, which we 
were afterwards told was the house in which the priests of the 
church lived. The interior of the church was fine, and looked like 
that of-any large church in a Spanish country; and the contrast be- 
tween this stately and magnificent structure, and the meanness of the 
huts about, and the evident excessive poverty of the people, made 
us think: that .perhaps the stories of oppression of the Filipinos by 
the priests. were true. 

The-church and house had been recently used by the Spaniards 
in their defence against Aguirialdo; and it had been used in previous 
insurrections as a defence by the Filipinos against the Spaniards. 
The consequence was that its walls, especially the doors, showed 
signs of many bullets. I remember that we saw some signs of recent 
battle, which were horrible. 

We. saw in the church a large tablet to Aguinaldo’s uncle, and we 
found later that Aguinaldo had been born in this village. 

The Surgeon and I, directed by different Filipinos at differ- 
ent times, walked back into the country some two or three miles 
but did not find any clean water except at one spring, and the Sur- 
geon said he would fear to have the troops drink even from it. While 
walking about we were all the time surrounded by hundreds of the 
natives and half whites. Most of them looked at us neutrally, but it 
did not. take much imagination to think that some of them looked 
at us hostilely. We had seen a great deal of vino in the village, 
and we know that vino makes a man more violent than any other 
liquor: does...We knew also that there were many Malays in the 
Philippines, and that a Malay believes that if he takes an oath before 
a priest to kill a Christian and then kills him, he will be transported 
at .once. to the seventh heaven; and many Christians have -been 
killed in this way. So I at least was glad when I found myself in the 
steam launch, and starting back to the protection of the Petrel. I 
reported .to the Captain that we had not found sufficient signs of good 
water for the Army, and suggested that perhaps the best one to tell 
us about good water was Aguinaldo. I also said that I did not think 
that I would recommend any more such expeditions. 


BRADLEY A. FISKE, 


Lieutenant-Commander, U.S. N. 
(Navigator of the Petrel at the time.) 
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Readers of the “‘Unitea Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only entertain- 
ing; in short, any literary flotsam and jet- 
sam likely to interest our subscribers. 


SOME PERSONAL PREFER- 
ENCES. 


Some years ago the Revue _Illus- 
tree contained an interesting and di- 
verting series of answers to questions 
addressed by the editor to Daudet, 
Zola, Houssaye and Silvestre. These 
questions, thirty-three in number, 
were designed to bring to light the 
personal preferences ofthese authors 
on a wide range of subjects. Some 
of them were answered seriously and 
others lightly, the opportunity for 
the exercise of both wit and ingenu- 
ity in the answers being in many in- 
stances, of course, irresistible. 

In the case of Zola the answers 
were very characteristic. His reply, 
for example, to the four inquiries 
regarding his favorite prose authors, 
poets, painters and composers, was 
the same in each, Ceux qui voient et 
qui rendent clairement. His favorite 
heroes and heroines in fiction were 
declared to be Ceux qui ne sont pas 
les heros, while his heroes and hero- 
ines in real. life were Ceux qui 
gagnent leur pain. His preference 
was to die suddenly, while Daudet 
and Houssaye expressed a choice to 
meet death debout, or, in Arizona 
parlance, with their boots on. Among 
the gifts of nature, Daudet wanted 
youth most; Zola, eloquence; and 


Silvestre, fine looks. Daudet gravely 
declared the principal ‘trait of his 
character to be nobility. The quality 
which he admired most in a woman 
was sweetness; Zola, ‘tenderness; 
Silvestre, beauty. 

The idea of such a series of ques- 
tions and answers, the latter, by the 
way, being reproduced in ‘autograph 
fac-simile, was not. original with the 
French journal. Fifteen years or 
more ago it was made use of in this 
country, in a book entitled “Mental 
Photograph Album.” We give in the 
following pages, says' The Book 
Buyer, a series of mental photographs 
of several American authors, to each 
of whom was addressed a series of 
questions less personal in character 
than the French series, which even 
called for the favorite food and 
beverage of each of the recipients. 

The requests were received in one 
or two instances with more serious- 


‘ness than was intended, but in the 


majority of cases their spirit was 
understood, and the answers are both 
humorous and interesting. The re- 
plies are given herewith: 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


My favorite authors of prose—Low- 
ell, Hawthorne. 

My favorite poets—Horace, Moliére, 
Dobson. 

My favorite painters—Rembrandt. 

My favorite composers—Wagner. 

My favorite book—Henry Esmond. 

My favorite play—As You Like It. 

My favorite heroes in- fiction~ 
Leatherstocking, Col. Newcome. 
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My favorite heroines in fiction— 
Daisy Miller, Becky Sharp. 

My favorite heroes in real life— 
Lieutenant Cushing. 

My favorite heroines in real life— 
Molly of Monmouth. 

What I enjoy most—A long talk with 
an old friend. 

What I detest most—A short talk 
with a bore. 

The historic event at which I should 
like most to have been present— 
Moliére’s first appearance. 

The quality which I admire most in 
men—Loyalty. 

The quality which I admire most in 
women—The sense of humor. 
Where I should like to live—New 

York, of course. 
My ideal state of happiness—Making 
. converts. 

The occupation that I prefer—Writ- 
ing plays, 

What gift of nature I should like 
to have most—Youth. 

My motto—Que pensez-vous de cette 
comedie? 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


My favorite authors of prose—Haw- 
thorne, Thackeray, Landor. 

My favorite poets— Shakespeare, 
Burns. 

My favorite painters—The Four Sea- 
sons, 

My faverite composers—The people. 

My favorite boek—Vicar of Wake- 
field. 

My favorite. play—Lear. 

My favorite heroes in _ fiction— 
D’Artagnan, Jean Valjean. 

My favorite heroines. in. fiction—They 
are all faded from: my mind ex- 
cept Mrs. Fauchett. 

My favorite heroes in real life—Lin- 
coln, Stonewall Jackson, Father 
Damien, 

My favorite heroines in real life— 
Women, who, love their homes. 

What I enjoy most—Awhile at: Kala- 
mazoo. whist. 


March 


What I detest most—Application for 
autographs. 

The historic event at which I should 
like most to have been present— 
I give it up. 

The quality which I admire most in 
men—Modesty. 

The quality which I admire most in 
women—Charity. 

Where I should . like to live—At 
home. 

My ideal state of happiness—A cold 
night, a hot fire, and taters in the 
ashes. 

The occupation that I prefer—That 
which I can never engage in. 
What gift of nature I should like to 
have most—The gift of gab. 

My motto—Wait for the wagon. 


AGNES REPPLIER. 


My favorite authors of prose—Scott, 
Lamb. 
My favorite 
Keats. 
My favorite painters—Leonardo da 
Vinci. 
My favorite 
Verdi. 


poets—Shakespeare, 


composers—Gounod, 


My favorite book—Marius the Epi- 


curean. 

My favorite play—As You. Like It. 

My favorite heroes in fiction—-Mr. 
Knightley. 

My favorite heroines in fiction—Em- 
ma Woodhouse. 

My favorite heroes in real life— 
Graham of Claverhouse. 

My favorite heroines in real life— 
Mary Stuart. 

What I enjoy most—Sleep. 

What I detest most—Pain. 

The historic event at which I should 
like most to have been present— 
Battle of Agincourt. 

The quality which I admire most in 
men—Sense. 

The. quality which I admire most in 
women—Sense. 

Where I should like to live—London. 

My ideal state of happiness—I know 
of none, . 
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What gift of nature I should like to 
have most—Health. 


T. R. SULLIVAN. 

My favorite authors of prose—Sterne, 
Sir Thomas. Browne. 

My favorite. poets—Shakespeare,; 
Heine. 

My favorite 
Rembrandt. : 

My favorite composers—Dinner and 
sleep. 

My favorite book—The Imperial Dic- 
tionary. 

My favorite play—Othello. 

My favorite heroes in fiction—Me- 
phistopheles, D’Artagnan. 

My favorite heroines in _ fiction— 
Juliet, Beatrix Esmond. 

My favorite heroes in real life—The 
uncomplaining poor. 

My favorite heroines in real life— 
The uncomplaining poor. 

What I enjoy most—Travel. 

What I detest most—An_ electric 
street car. 

The historic event at which I should 
like most to have been present— 
The interview between Eve and 
the serpent. 

The quality which I admire most in 
men—Self-denial. 

The quality which I admire most in 
women—Gentleness. 

Where I should like to live—At 
home. 

My ideal state of happiness—Massa- 
chusetts. 

The occupation that I prefer—En- 
dorsing cheques. * 

What gift of nature I should like to 
have most—Acquisitiveness. 

My motto—Learn to learn. 


painters—Valasquez, 


EUGENE FIELD. 
My favorite authors of prose—Cer- 
vantes, Hawthorne, Andersen. 
My favorite poets—Whittier, Be- 
ranger, Horace, Suckling. 
My favorite. painters— 
My favorite composers—Wagner, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn. 
My favorite book—Don Quixote. 


’ 
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My favorite play—Camille, As You 
Like It. 

My favorite heroes in fiction—Laun- 
celot, Robin Hood, The Cid. 
My favorite heroines in fiction— 

Hester Prynne, Jane Eyre. 

My favorite heroes in real life— 
Lincoln, Beecher, Gladstone, Bis- 
marck, Hugo. 

My favorite heroines in real life— 
My wife. 

What I enjoy most—Reading in bed. 

What I detest most—Society, formal- 
ity. 

The historic event at’ which I should 
like most to have been present— 
With Luther at Worms. 

The quality which I admire most in 
men—Patience. 

The quality which I admire most in 
women—Womanliness. 

Where I should like, to live—Am 
contented in Chicago. 

My ‘ideal state of happiness — The 
State of Illinois. 

The occupation that I prefer—That 
which I am now engaged in. 
Whrat gift of nature I should like 
to have most—I have been told 

that I possess all. 

My motto— 

ROBERT GRANT. 

My favorite authors 
Thackeray, Balzac. 

My favorite poets—Shakespeare, 
Goethe. 

My favorite painters—Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Lottie Collins. 

My favorite composers—A good din- 
ner and a wood fire. 

My favorite book—Vanity Fair. 

My favorite play—Hamlet. 

My favorite heroes in fiction—Santa 
Claus and Brer Rabbit. 

My favorite heroines in fiction—Becky 
Sharp and Eugenie Grandet. 
My favorite heroes in real life—My 

publishers. 

My favorite heroines in real life— 
Four queens. 

What I enjoy most—To see my true 
love smile. 


of prose— 
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What I detest most—A ffectation. 

The historic event at which I should 
like most to have been present— 
Jonah’s experience with the 
whale. 

The quality which I admire most in 
men—Truth. ; 

The quality which I admire most in 
women—Loving sympathy. 

Where I should like to live—Wher- 
ever she is. 

My ideal state of happiness—Not to 
think about it. 

The occupation that I prefer—Eating 
raw oysters. 

What gift of nature I should like to 
have most—Wings. 


OCTAVE THANET. 


My favorite authors. of prose— 
Montaigne, Sir Walter Scott. 
My favorite _ poets—Chas. Lamb, 
Thackeray, Guy de Maupassant, 

Browning, Lowell. 

My favorite painters—Da Vinci, Mil- 
let, Daubigny. ae 
My favorite composers—I don’t know 
enough about music to venture 

to have favorites. 

My favorite book—Henry Esmond. 

My favorite play—Much Ado About 
Nothing. 

My favorite heroes in fiction—Col. 
Newcome, Edie Ochiltree. 

My favorite heroines in fiction—Re- 
becca (in Ivanhoe) and Mrs. 
Poyser. 

My favorite heroes in real life— 
Magazine editors. 

My favorite heroines in real life— 
Good cooks. 

What I enjoy most—Playing with 
children. 

What I detest most—Getting the bot- 
tom of my gown muddy. 

The quality which I admire most in 
men—Courage and sense. 

The quality which I admire most in 
women—Sympathy alleviated by 
sense. 

Where I should like to live—No- 
where all the year round. 
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My ideal state of happiness—To 
catch up with my promises. 

The occupation that I prefer+~Whist. 

What gift of nature I should like to 
have most—Health. 

My motto—Neither forget yesterday 
nor to-morrow. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


My favorite authors of prose— 
Richard Harding Davis. 

My favorite poets—Anon and Ibid. 

My favorite painters—I do not care 
to give the ladies’ names. 

My favorite book—The one I made 
on Cleveland. 

My favorite play—The V trick. 

My favorite heroes in fiction—Henry 
M. Stanley. 

My favorite heroes in real life—Mul- 
vaney, Otheris and Learoyd. 

My favorite heroines in real life—The 
other women. 

What I enjoy most—Being photo- 
graphed. 

What I detest most—Looking at the 
results. 

The historic event at which I should 
like most to have been present— 
When Napoleon killed a pub- 
lisher. 

The quality which I admire most in 
men—To sit opposite a mirror at 
dinner and not look at it. 

The quality which I admire most in 
women—Clean gloves. 

Where I should like to live—Little, 
old New York. 

My ideal state of happiness—Ignor- 
ance. 

The occupation that I prefer—Watch- 
ing some one else work. 

What gift of nature I should like to 
have most—One or two million 
dollars. 

My Motto—Caveat Emptor (libror- 
um). 

HJALMAR H. BOYESEN, 

My favorite authors of prose—Tur- 
genieff, Thackeray, George Eliot. 

My favorite poets—Goethe, Brown- 

ing, Keats. 
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My favorite painters—Riepin, Cour- 
bet, Bastien Lepage. 

My favorite composers—Beethoven, 
Schubert. 

My favorite book—Faust. 

My favorite play—Hamlet. 

My favorite heroes in fiction—Colonel 
Newcome, Pendennis, Silas Lap- 
ham. ; 

My favorite heroines in fiction— 
Dorothea in Middlemarch, Mag- 
gie Tulliver in the Mill on The 
Floss. 

My favorite heroes in- real life— 
Lincoln, Gladstone. 

My favorite heroines in real life—I 
have none. 

What I enjoy most—Horseback rid- 
ing. 

What I detest most—Being patron- 
ized. 

The historic event at which I should 
like most to have been present— 
The diet at Worms, 1521. 

The quality which I admire most in 
men—Uprightness. 

The quality which I admire most in 
women—Beauty. 

Where I should like to live—New 
York. 

My ideal state of happiness—Leisure 
to write. 

The occupation that I prefer—That 
of a Man of Letters. 

What gift of nature I should like to 
have most—Shakespeare’s psych- 
ological insight. 

My motto—Non palma sine pulence. 


—The Book-Lover. 


A SPECIES OF SPORT WHICH 
IS STILL FOLLOWED IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 


CompeTITIvVE hunting is still in- 
dulged in in the southern Adiron- 
dacks. At a recent meeting in Boon- 
ville an organization of sportsmen 
was formed with the object of pro- 
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moting the sport. The president of 
the organization is B. A. Capron: 
secretary, J. Arch. Bateman, and 
treasur.., Dr. W. S. Seavey. 

The seventy members of the or- 
ganization are divided into two sides 
and Edward Johnson and C. E. 
Thompson are the captains. The 
schedule of points this organization 
has arranged is as follows: Part- 
ridge, 10; woodcock, 10; crow, 50; 
blackbird, 15; hawk, 75; crane, 200; 
sparrow, 5; duck, 100; deer, 100; 
bear, 1,000; woodchuck, 100; gray 
squirrel, 50; black squirrel, 75; red 
squirrel, 25; chipmunk, 15; king- 
fisher, 50; raven, 100; rabbit, 25; 
snipe, 5; hedgehog, 50; raccoon, 100. 

One hunt had been held last fall, 
and the result was that a large num- 
ber of birds and squirrels were se- 
cured. Chipmunks and squirrels suf- 
fered most. Many partridges were 
shot also. The team under the cap- 
taincy of Johnson scored 3,830 points, 
while Capt. Thompson’s men got only 
1,855 points. 

This is the only part of the great 
forest of northern New York in 
which competitive hunting is followed 
to-day. Everywhere else the sports- 
men have come to appreciate the ‘fact 
that this kind of amusement results 
in the wanton destruction of a very - 
large number of wild birds and ani- 
mals, the greater number of which 
are not only harmless, but also of 
benefit in one way or another to the 
human race. 


PREHISTORIC EGYPT. 


RECENTLY 
MADE BY PROF, PETRIE, 


INTERESTING DISCOVERIES 


In a communication received from 
Gen. Charles W. Darling, the honor- 
ary secretary at Utica of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, we are informed 
that the following named remarkable, . 
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relics of antiquity have recently been 
found in Egypt. 

“The recent discoveries of Egyptian 
antiquities by Prof. Petrie at Abydos 
has thrown much valuable light upon 
the prehistoric period of Egypt. This 
historic period includes the paleo- 
lithic age of man, evidence of which 
has been discovered not only on the 
plateaux above the Nile, but also in 
the river valley. From _ borings, 
which have been made through the 
deposit of Nile mud, Prof. Petrie 
argues that the date in the history of 
the world thus decided may be as- 
signed to about 7,000 B. C. To this 
date he ascribes his earliest prehis- 
toric graves, which, we are told, re- 
veal a people skilled in the manu- 
facture of pottery and acquainted 
with the use of copper. They pos- 
sessed various forms of pottery, stone 
vases, carved ivory and finely wrought 
flint implements. They also knew 
the art of weaving. 

“At a later period of time, which 
cannot be fixed chronologically, came 
another wave of immigration to take 
the place of the Libyan stock, which 
had previously immigrated into 
Egypt. It is thought that the later 
immigrants were Amorites from 
Syria. The new people introduced 
silver, lapis lazuli and hematite, and 
the amalgamation of the two races re- 
sulted in a brilliant epoch of art. Then 
appeared the most elaborate metal 
work; valuable beads of gold, tur- 
quoise and amethyst. Still later came 
a degradation, which continued down 
to the foundation of the first dynasty. 
These researches are as far reaching, 
although not so striking, as the re- 
sult of the discoveries of Prof. Petrie 
at Abydos. ; 

“The work of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund on the royal tombs of the 
first Egyptian dynasties has proved, 
in some respects, more surprising 
than that of the past year, for the de- 
velopment of the civilization during 
some 400 years has been clearly traced 
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from the time when writing was but 
rarely used and when only in a rude 
and pictorial stage, down to the com- 
mon use of figured hieroglyphics in- 
distinguishable from those used for 
thousands of years after. The finely 
wrought jewelry of gold and the en- 
graved ivories of the time of Menes, 
fashioned more than 6,500 years ago, 
have been brought to light. From 
these we ascertain the names of three 
kings—Narmer, Qa and a name writ- 
ten with a fish sign., The strangest 
object is a massive strip of gold with 
the name of Menes upon it. Of Zer, 
the successor of Menes, the astonish- 
ing find is the forearm of his queen, 
still in its wrappings with four 
splendid bracelets intact. Prof. Petrie 
describes one of them to be a series 
of figures of the royal hawk perched 
on the tomb, consisting of thirteen 
figures in cast and chased gold, al- 
ternating with fourteen carved in tur- 
quoise. The second bracelet is of 
spiral beads of gold and lazuli, in 
three groups. The third bracelet is 
of four groups of hour-glass beads, 
amethyst between gold, with connec- 
tions’ of gold and turquoise. The 
fourth bracelet has a centerpiece of 
gold with amethyst and turquoise 
beads and bands of braided gold 
wire. 

“This brilliant and exquisitely 
finished group of jewelry shows what 
a high level was attained at the be- 
ginning of the first dynasty. The arm 
of this queen has the advantage of 
being carefully examined as found, and 
exact in the arrangement of the 
ornaments. It had evidently been 
broken off by the first plunderers 
and hidden in a hole in the wall of 
the tomb, where it had remained un- 
discovered by those who, at a later 
period of time, had cleared out the 
tomb. Relics of the same king have 
also been found, consisting of forty 
inscribed pieces of ivory and stone 
and two lions carved in ivory. The 
great royal tombstone has also been 
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found broken in pieces which have 
been rejoined. Of King Den, the 
fifth of the first dynasty, twelve in- 
scribed ivories have been discovered, 
together with an impress of a beauti- 
ful royal seal showing the king 
struggling with a hippopotamus and 
spearing a crocodile.” 

—Utica Daily Press. 


PAJAMAS FOR THE ARMY. 


“Inspector General Breckinridge 
advocates supplying the soldiers with 
pajamas and thinks to do so will im- 
prove the health of the men.”—Press 
dispatch. 


It’s sort o’ nuts fer soldiers who 
useter dub around 
Assimilatin’ alkali an’ pork en’ 
beans an’ tack, 
A-turnin’ in at taps with jest his 
blankets on the ground, 
Without a bloomin’ nightie to his 
back. 
To see the care they’re takin’ of his 
precious health these days; 
Providin’ him with luxuries an’ 
censorin’ his joys, 
But this seems like the beatin’est of 
all their funny plays— 
The issue of pajamas to the boys. 


When we rode out with Harney an’ 
with Custer an’ with Crook 
We made our evenin’ toilet without 
pullin’ off our boots; 
We got our faces sunburned and we 
certainly did look 
A set of ornery plain unwashed 
galoots. 
But now we are gettin’ civilized an’ 
have to part our hair 
An’ use the mornin’ tooth brush, 
which I don’t claim isn’t right; 
Still none of us anticipated. that we'd 
get to wear 
Pajamas when the bugle called at 
night. 
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Inspector General Breckinridge the 
first thing that we know, 
Will give us vi’let water an’ a mani- 
curin’ set, 


We'll be the sweetest lot o’ ducks that 


ever faced a foe 
When he gets through reformin’ us, 
you bet. 
It’s the one thing that we’ve wanted 
—to sleep comf’table at night— 
It’s as welcome as the buddin’ 
flow’rs in May, 
You may picture, if you’re good at it, 
our wonder and delight 
When they serve out pajamas some 


fine day. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


IS GIBRALTAR A FAILURE? 


DENIED THAT IT IS AN IMPREGNABLE 
FORTRESS, AS HAS LONG BEEN AS- 
SERTED, 

FRENCH technical journals like the 
Revue d’Armee et de Marine and 
others are expressing the view that 
Gibraltar is not such a formidable 
defense of British interests on the 
shortest road to India as is usually 
believed. The Revue d’Armee et de 
Marine has just given a detailed his- 
tory of the works undertaken by 
Great Britain at Gibraltar since 1895. 
The Tour de Monde and other jour- 
nals, also, are having much to say on 
the subject. Their criticisms are 
based in part upon the pamphlet 
which Mr. Gibson Bowles printed a 
while ago under the title “Gibraltar, 
a National Danger,” in which he 
maintains that the prevailing faith in 
the impregnability of the famous rock 
is a delusion. 

The French writers declare that 
there is nothing new in this view. 
They quote older British authorities 
in: support of this idea, among them 
Gen, Codrington, formerly governor 
at Gibraltar, who maintained that the 
place was nothing but a scarecrow 
to frighten people who did not know 
the real facts about it. 
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The French journals say that the 
works begun by the British govern- 
ment ‘in 1895 are to be completed in 
1905 or 1906. They consist of a 
large torpedo station, a great dry 
dock and two new piers, all strongly 
fortified. The critics declare that the 
particularly weak point in the en- 
terprise is that all these works are to 
be erected on the west side of Gib- 
raltar, and now, when nearly $6,000,- 
ooo have been expended, experts 
come forward and declare that it is 
most unwise to build the improve- 
ments on the west side of Gibraltar. 
They say the works will be exposed 
there to a ruinous fire from Spanish 
batteries on the opposite side of 
Algeciras Bay about four miles dis- 
tant, should Spain take it into her 
head to erect batteries on her side of 
the coast. 

The fact is that the Spanish have 
already studied the question of bat- 
teries and other military work near 
Gibraltar. A part of their army is 
now kept in the neighborhood and a 
series of fortifications has been 
reared all around the north and west 
side of Gibraltar. The works extend 
from the Sierra Carbonara, which is 
just north of the neutral strip separ- 
ating the rock from the Spanish ter- 
ritory north of it, all along the shore 
of the bay to the west, terminating at 
Carnero Point, which ends the shore 
line on the west side of the bay. 

The author of this Spanish military 
idea is Major Garcia Roure, who 
estimates that seventy pieces of large 
calibre placed at equal intervals along 
one-third of this line might at one 
and the same time direct their pro- 
jectiles on Gibraltar from a distance 
of 7,300 to 9,000 metres, and could 
easily reduce the works now building 
and also the much vaunted fortress. 

Mr. Bowles obtained the plans of 
these projected Spanish works which 
he published to the world with the 
warning that no military authority 
could advise the carrying out of the 
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undertaking already far advanced on 
the west side of the fortress. In his 
opinion the British should be content 
to lose the money they have put into 
these uncompleted structures and 
should begin the work all over again 
on the east side of Gibraltar. 

There would certainly be little or 
no danger from the fire of Spanish 
batteries on the east side of the rock, 
but unfortunately for Mr. Bowles’ 
proposition the rock on that side is 
almost precipitous and the base of it 
is not well adapted for the carrying 
out of the desired improvements. Al- 
though the French critics declare that 
the transference of the work to the 
east side seems almost impracticable, 
a British commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter has agreed with 
Mr. Bowles’ view and submitted a 
plan for constructing the works on 
the east side. It remains to be seen 
whether the plan is really feasible. 

In any event, the French critics de- 
clare, the world at large will no 
longer regard Gibraltar as the im- 
pregnable fortress of inestimable im- 
portance to British interests which 
the English jingoes have always held 


it to be. 
—New York Sun. 


O.iveR WENDELL HoLtMeEs used to 
tell a story illustrative of the keen 
perceptions of children. He was 
present at a gathering where he 
chanced to be seated near the refresh- 
ment table, and noticed a little girl 
looking longingly at the table. In his 
kindly way he said, “Are you hungry, 
my child?” She replied bashfully in 
the affirmative. “Then why don’t you 
take a sandwich?” he asked. The 
little maid responded, “Because I 
haven’t any fork.” The Autocrat 
quoted smilingly, “Fingers were made 
before forks,” and to his intense 
amusement she answered, “Not my 
fingers!” 
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HOMESICK. 


O TIME, great healer, canst thou still 
The crying hearts that feel the 

knife? 

O great restorer, canst thou fill 
The wide gaps broken out of life 
By love and duty’s bitter strife? 

O friend, and canst thou, as they say, 
Soothe all our troubles on thy 

breast, 

Till, calm in death, they pass away, 
And, one by one, are laid to rest 
In unknown graves, beyond our 

quest ? 


Nay, there’s a wound thou canst not 
ease. 


Nay, there’s a sickness past thine © 


art. 

Ah me! while I’m beyond the seas 
There'll be a sore place in my heart 
That, at a touch, will throb and 

smart. 

Nay, nay, with all thy skill—with all 
The care and cunning thou mayst 

spend— ; 

Thou canst but weakly patch the wall 
That wrench of parting came to 

rend; 


That gap no mason’s hand can: 


mend. 


And as for buried sorrows :—one 


Hears every sound above its head; | 


Joys and prosperities may run 
With happy footsteps o'er the 
dead— 
This grief of absence feels the 
tread. 
O Time, thy graveyard is a street— 
Thy graves no sculptured records 
crown; 
Yet this one, trod of many feet, 
Still shows the heaped earth, fresh 
and brown; 
No foot of joy can press it down. 
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There velvet mosses soon will creep, 
And gray and golden lichens grow; 
There sweet white snowdrops soon 
will peep, 
And purple violets bud and blow 
From winter’s bosom, cloaked in 
snow ; * 
There summer lights and shades. will 
fall, 
And soft rains patter through the 
trees ; 
There slender grasses, frail and tall, 
Will wave and whisper in the 
breeze ;— 
’Twill be a grave in spite of these. 


—A. C. in Sunday Magazine. 


PROOF OF SOBRIETY. 


In England an officer is court- 
martialed for being drunk and every- 
body will recollect the story of the 
young officer who -was accused of 
this “crime,” and was very nearly 
got off by his servant. The servant, 
who was an Irishman, was asked by 
the Court whether his master was 
sober on the night when he was stat- 
ed to have been drunk. 

“Yes, sir,” the servant replied, 
“he was quite sober.” 

“How do you know he was so- 
ber?” 

“Because he asked me to Call him 
early.” 

This was a convincing answer. But 
one of the officers of the court-mar- 
tial, remembering that there was no 
early parade on the following morn- 
ing, asked the servant what reason 
his master gave for wishing to be 
called early. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the servant replied: 

“He said that he was the Queen 
of the May, sir.” 

That, of course, concluded the 


case. 
—Candid Friend. 
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BEING RIGHT. 


SADDLE and bridle and girth, 

" Stirrup and crupper and bit; 

Man on the top of a little horse 
Shaggy and strong and fit; 

Rugged and bearded face, 
Ragged old hat of felt, 

Rifle that kills at a thousand yards, 
And a tight-crammed cartridge 

belt. 


Oh, it isn’t by turning out your toes 
You can beat the foe in a fight, 
Or by learning to march like a mar- 

ionette, 
Or by keeping your buttons bright; 
And it isn’t the way that you crook 
your arm, 
When you shut your eye to shoot; 
But it’s taking to cover at every 
chance, 
Hillock and rock and root. 


He doesn’t know how to dress, 
And he doesn’t know how to drill; 
But he met the smartest troops in the 

world, 
And fought till they had their fill. 
He’s a slovenly, awkward chap; 
He’s a lubberly farmer-man; 
But he lay on the veldt from dawn 
till dawn, 
And shot till they broke and ran. 


For it isn’t the way that you keep the 
‘touch, : 
Or the way that you wheel about; 
And it isn’t by pulling your waist- 
belt in, 
And by padding your tunic out; 
And it isn’t by cocking your forage 


cap, 
Or by gluing a glass in your eye; 
But it’s knowing the way to shoot 
like ——, 
And it’s learning the way to die. 


They have gathered his kith and kin 
In a prison beyond the sea; 

But they can’t imprison a daring soul, 
That lives in a bosom free; 
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They have shattered the calcined 
walls, 
Which sheltered his child and wife; 
But they can’t extinguish the flame 
they’ve lit, 
Till it dies with his dying life. 


For it’s never.the heat of a burning 
home, 

That has softened a foeman’s heart ; 

And it’s never the reek of a lyddite 


shell, 
That has riven his ranks apart ; 


And it isn’t money; it isn’t men, 
When the gun’s loud song begins; 
But it’s feeling your foot on your na- 
tive land, 
And it’s being RIGHT—that wins. 


—Boston News Bureau. 


MUCH IN LITTLE. 


To ME the most interesting histori- 
cal object in all Europe is a simple 
shaft of granite which rises from the 
roadside near the town of Wilna on 
the western boundary of Russia. It 
bears two inscriptions in the Russian 
language. On that side of the shaft 
which faces the west are these words: 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
PASSED THIS WAY IN 1812 
WITH 410,000 MEN 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
PASSED THIs WAY IN 1812 
WITH 9,000 MEN 


The history of the most disastrous 
military campaign ever undertaken is 
told in those two sentences. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 





REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE W. MELVILLE, 
U.S. N. 


It is rare to find high professional 
ability and the capacity to attend 
scrupulously to office work and de- 
tails combined in the same individ- 
ual with the daring spirit and daunt- 
less courage which lead to gallant 
deeds in the face of the most dis- 
tressing conditions under which men 
can be placed. The “sound body” 
enabled the “sound mind” to do such 
things as Melville has accomplished, 
for his life has been one of strange 
and stirring adventure. Although 
his name will ever be associated with 
the Jeannette Expedition, he.was a 
volunteer for two other well-known 
similar ventures to the far north, 
each of which accomplished its mis- 
sion “tuto, cito, jucunde,’—owing, in 
great measure, to the knowledge 
which he had of the things to be 
provided —a complete outfit being 
the necessary adjunct of success in 
undertakings of this nature. De 
Long, in his journals, bears full tes- 
timony to his cheerful and steady 
co-operation during that trying drift 
through entirely unknown seas. 
When the supreme moment came, 
and with their own resources cut 
down to the lowest amount, the par- 
ty had to make for an unknown 
shore, over a vast extent of ice and 
water, Melville was equal to the oc- 
casion. He commanded one of the 
three boats engaged in the retreat, 
and accomplished the feat of bring- 
ing that whale-boat’s crew out alive, 
—while the others perished, either 
in the icy waters of the Arctic or the 
equally inhospitable waste about the 


Lena delta. Most men would have 
thought that they had done enough; 
but, after a few days of rest to re- 
cuperate his forces, he again took 
his life in his hands and led a party 
which discovered, far down in that 
lonely wintry waste, the bodies of 
De Long, Dr. Ambler and their ill- 
starred companions. One boat, he 
rightly judged, had been lost during 
a night of storm, as they were ap- 
proaching the land. In searching for 
the other boat’s crew “he fought his 
perilous and painful way, mile by 
mile, through the rigors of perpetual 
winter and floating archipelagoes of 
ice along the Arctic coast for over 
five hundred miles, surviving the pri- 
vations which had been fatal to so 
many, and persevered until his 
search was rewarded by the recovery 
of all the records of the Jeannette 
Expedition.” In the face of obsta- 
cles presented by the worst season, 
he penetrated to the mouth of the 
Lena in his search, and left no doubt 
that the unforturiate crew of the 
third boat had not succeeded in 
reaching the shore. As it was, he 
contributed to the geography of the 
world a new and important chart of 
that region. It was under his charge 
that the rude but massive tomb was 
built which sheltered the poor re- 
mains of the lost, “and the rites of 
Christian burial were performed over 
these martyrs to science and human- 
ity, where perpetual winter had em- 
balmed them.” They were, however, 
subsequently exhumed by order of 
the United States Government and 
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brought home, to be laid among the 
dust of their kin, with impressive 
ceremonies. The Russian Govern- 
ment offered every assistance to the 
officers who accomplished this pious 
mission, while our own Government 
conferred substantial rewards upon 
those who had aided Melville in his 
extremity. For his Arctic services 
Engineer Melville afterwards _re- 
ceived special promotion, with the 
approbation of the whole navy and 
of the country at large. Engineer- 
in-Chief Melville was born in New 
York, of Scottish lineage, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1841, and his education was 
acquired in the public schools, the 
school of the Christian Brothers 
and the. Brooklyn Polytechnic 
School. He entered the navy at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and 
served well and faithfully, both dur- 
ing that trying period and after- 
wards,—when peace came,—on our 
own coast, in the West Indies, in 
Brazil and on the East India Sta- 
tion, besides duty at navy yards. He 
was everywhere a favorite on ac- 
count of his cheerful, modest and 
unostentatious deportment, as_ well 
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as for the zeal, bravery and endur- 
ance which he showed on all occa- 
sions which were calculated to bring 
forth those qualities——and there are 
not few, even in the ordinary 
course of service. Melville was 
made engineer-in-chief of the navy 
and chief of the Bureau ot Steam 
Engineering in August, 1887, and in 
January, 1892, was recommissioned 
in the same office, with the entire 
approbation of the whole navy, as 
well as that ‘of the great industrial 
establishments with which he neces- 
sarily comes in contact in conducting 
a vast business. As an instance of 
his ability to accomplish unusual 
feats, and his capacity for extraor- 
dinary effort, we may mention the 
fact that in the summer of 1887 he 
himself prepared the general designs 
of the machinery of five vessels of 
the new navy. January, 1896, reapr 
pointed for the third term as Chief 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing, and again for the fourth time 
in 1900. He is still serving as Chief 
of the Bureau with rank of Rear 
Admiral. 
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